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INTRODUCTION. 



The indulgent manner in which two volumes 
I wrote on the Franco-German war and the 
Paris Commune* were received, both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, has encouraged me 
to present myself again in the same character 
which I then, for the first time, assumed. This 
humble contribution to the literature of the 
present Carlist war simply embraces my diary 
of a few weeks spent in Spain ; and the follow- 

* * Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,' by 
Jolin Furley, Member of the Executive Committee of the 
British National Society for Aid to Sick and Wounded in 
War ; Chairman of the Paris Committee of the English Seed 
Fund Society for the Belief of French Feasant Farmers ; 
Membre du Comit6 d* Action de la Soci6t6 Frangaiso de 
Secours auz Blesses, pendant le Si^ge de Paris contre la 
Commune. (London : Chapman &; Hall.) 
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ing pages contain, almost word for word, what 
I then wrote. I have not even compared my 
experiences with those of the newspaper corre- 
spondents who were then writing on the 
same subject, as I feared that by doing so I 
might be led into the discussion of questions 
which, at least for the present, it is better to 
avoid. 

My object in this work is limited to the 
desire to give all the minute, and frequently 
trivial, detail which marked my wanderings in 
the northern provinces of Spain — at one time 
with the army of the Grovernment, at another 
with the Carlists — and thus enable my readers 
to appreciate the actual condition of things in 
that part where the war is still being carried 
on. 

Wlien I left Paris for the Spanish frontier, in 
April, 1874, my desire was to judge for myself 
of the state of the military hospitals and the 
ambulances in the Republican and Carlist 
armies, and to utilize, if possible, some expo- 
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rience, gained in three previous wars, in the 
amelioration of that terrible state of things to 
which the newspapers were constantly inviting 
attention. How far I succeeded may be 
gathered from the following pages ; that I did 
not accomplish more will, I am sure, not bo 
attributed to any want of bonne volonte on my 
part. I added largely to my knowledge of 
volunteer hospital work in time of war, and I 
confirmed opinions that I formed when engaged 
under the Red Cross flag in 1870-1. These may 
appear in the course of this volume, but it is 
no part of my purpose to offer a treatise on 
ambulance work, any more than it is my inten- 
tion to write the history of a war which is 
irregular in every sense of the word, and can 
only be made intelligible, even to those who 
are acquainted with Spain, by a recital of all 
the petty incidents of daily life amongst the 
belligerents. 

I had renounced all intention of publish- 
ing the following sheets, thinking that a 
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change of government would alter all the cir- 
cumstances of the war; but a recent visit to 
the Spanish frontier has convinced me that, 
notwithstanding the numerous sieges, bombard- 
ments, victories, and defeats, of which news- 
papers have informed us, there is very little 
difference in the state of afifairs now from that 
which existed in 1874. 

J. F. 

Ocioher, 1875. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PRESENT MAIL ROUTE TO SPAIN. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is Charity. 

Pope. 

This morning (April 30th) I arrived at Bayonne, 
liaving travelled from Versailles in twenty-two 
hours. When in Paris, I had been provided 
by the Count de Ripalda and Count Serurier, 
members of the Paris Central Committee for 
affording Aid to the Sick and Wounded in 
tlie Spanish Peninsula, M. Pereirc, and other 
friends with letters to several influential people 
belonging to the two parties now contending in 
Spain. One gentleman who had encouraged 
me to undertake the journey said, in parting, 

B 
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^' Si vous n'etes pas fusille, vous scrcz re^u 
comme une Providence ; mais si, i)ar liasard, 
vous I'etes, au revoir dans I'autre nionde." 

I passed the day in visiting persons to whom 
I had been recommended, and I received par- 
ticularly valuable information from M. Armand 
Detroyat, the honorary secretary, and M. Leon, 
the honorary treasurer, of the Bayonne Red Cross 
Committee, who promised me every assistance 
in their power. 

The same evening I went on by rail to St. 
Jean de Luz ; and here I made the acquaintance 
of a young Pole. During the Franco-German 
war he served in the 5th German Armj^ Corj^s, 
and he was now on his way to offer his ser- 
vices to Serrano. I mention this gentleman, 
as I shall do others of the same stamp, to show 
tlie class of adventurers for whom the civil 
war in Spain is attractive. 

At the Hotel de France I met Major Byng- 
Hall, who was returning from Madrid with 
despatches, and a French Courrier d'Ambas- 
sade, who was on his way, vid Santander, to 
Madrid, with Foreign Office bags. The Queen's 
Messengers have anything but a good time of 
it now between Madrid and Paris. My own 
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experiences will indicate some of their discom- 
forts. 

In a few hours I had learnt enough to assure 
unyself J from those who were endeavouring to 
«end assistance to the sick and wounded in 
Spain, that all were equally anxious to give 
their aid impartially. If the sympathies of 
the inhabitants of Bayonne and the country 
between that town and the frontier seem to be 
strongly in favour of Don Carlos and his adhe- 
rents, the reason is easily found in the fact that 
the relations of the French and Spanish people 
living on the border have always been most 
intimate. Communication on the Spanish 
side, as well as almost all the custom-houses, 
was in the hands of the Carlists, whose wants 
and supplies were therefore more easily known 
and aflforded than those of their adversaries.. 

I was called at four a.m., and at five, the mails 
having been placed on an omnibus in charge of 
the captain of our vessel, I left St. Jean do 
Luz, witli my Polish acquaintance and two or 
three Spaniards, in another lumbering vehicle 
drawn by three horses. The direct road to 
the port of Socoa having been destroyed by the 
«ea, a very roundabout way of three miles is 
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now taken. But one could hardly regret the 
detour on this lovely spring morning. The 
narrow and winding lanes, overhung with 
branches covered with pure white blossoms, led 
us through fields and gardens which presented 
the most tangled luxuriance of vegetation it is- 
possible to imagine. Here and there, framed 
in foliage of the brightest green, appeared the 
summits of the Pyrenean chain, glowing on the 
eastern side with warm russet tints, and on the 
other exhibiting every shade of purple. 

On the little pier at Socoa there was quite a 
scramble, amongst men, women, and children, 
for our luggage ; but at last we were conveyed 
in a large fishing-boat to a small steam-tug, 
bearing the name Sea Queen^ that was lying in 
the bay. This Sea Queen j and two other 
Thames tug-boats, were purchased for the con- 
veyance of the Spanish and French mails- 
between St. Jean de Luz and Santander ; and 
it is perhaps unnecessary to add that the mail 
service is not very regularly performed in 
rough weather. 

The appearance of the little cockle-shell was. 
not very reassuring, but the weather was so 
mild and calm that no one could hesitate to 
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go on board. At six o'clock the anchor was 
weighed. 

Ten years had elapsed since I last admired 
this beautiful corner of Europe, where tlio 
Bidassoa, flowing between Hendaye and Fuent- 
Arabia, marks the boundaries of France and 
^Spain. But time has in no degree changed 
the impression I first exj^erienced. To-day, 
^ea, sky, and mountains were looking their 
very loveliest. 

Soon after nine o'clock we reached San 
Sebastian, and, passing close under the citadel, 
-entered the harbour. 

A few days before, a party of Carlists had 
•occupied the heights on which the old light- 
house stands, and thence fired down on passing 
vessels. But tlie Volunteers had since taken 
possession of this position, and were now busy 
strengthening it. 

During the half -hour the Sea Queen re- 
mained here, my new Polish acquaintance and 
I ran to the Hotel d'Angleterre, and made a 
hasty meal ; for the present Spanish mail-boats 
»carry no food except for the crew, and the 
passengers are obliged to remain on deck, no 
matter what the weather may be, so little ac- 
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commodation is there below. This will be 
quite understood by those who can appreciate 
the capabilities of a Thames tug-boat with 
fifty people on board. 

The principal daily excitement at San Sebas- 
tian was evidently the arrival and departure of 
the mail-boats. Blockaded by Carlists, and 
only open on the sea side, life here could not 
be very gay. And then there was the prospect 
of this once-fashionable watering-place being 
again deprived of its season — a severe loss to 
those who, during late years, have invested 
considerable sums in improving the town. 

The pier was crowded with a motley group 
of people, amongst whom Volunteers, in scarlet 
boinciSj predominated. When, the half -hour 
was over, the whistle sounded, and, with addi- 
tional passengers, including two officers wha 
had been invalided, and were going back to- 
join their regiments, we continued our journey. 
The varied beauty and grandeur of the Spanish 
coast is indescribable, and to-day this was seen 
to perfection. 

Naturally om^ principal interest was concen- 
trated on the river entrance to Portugalete and 
Bilbao; and glasses were fixed. on this point as. 
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long as it was possible to distinguish it. The 
smoke rising from numerous camp-fires could 
be seen, but there was nothing else to denote 
the positions of the rival armies. Along the 
shore, the grassy slopes were left entirely to 
sheep and oxen. We met a few steamboats 
conveying troops and provisions. 

About six o'clock we entered the splendid 
natural harbour of Santander, which is large 
enough for a fleet of ironclads. All the ship- 
ping was gay with bunting, and on the shore 
there was considerable excitement. We were 
not, therefore, surprised to learn that the siege 
of Bilbao had just been raised. Alongside the 
quay was a steamer laden witli sick and 
wounded men. All looked wretchedly dirty 
and miserable, with sallow faces and sunken 
eyes and cheeks. Many were able to walk, or 
rather to limp, ashore ; others were carried on 
open stretchers ; but in some of the worst cases 
the brancards were covered with white linen 
awnings, marked with the red cross. A gaudily 
painted open hearse was also there, waiting for 
a dead body. 

The streets were crowded with people, espe-« 
cially in the neighbourhood of the quays ; many 
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of tlie balconies were draped with the national 
colours, and ladies were visible at all the win- 
dows. 

The examination of luggage on the dirty 
floor of an old bam-like building was a perfect 
specimen of Spanish want of order. The Pole 
and I found rooms at the H6tel de I'Europc, 
and at seven we dined at the tahlc cPhdte. 
Later, I went out. Crowds filled the streets, 
and in some places locomotion was difficult; 
churcli bells were clanging in the most inhar- 
monious manner ; squibs were cracking on all 
sides; and showers of rockets were being 
discharged from j)ublic buildings in crowded 
thoroughfares, to the great danger of persons 
and property. The evening, and indeed the 
greater part of the night, was one terrible 
bombardment. 

I called on M. Revilla, the President of the 
Red Cross Committee of Santander, and gave 
him a small packet of vaccine, which was much 
needed in the town, and which I had received 
at Bayonne ; then on M. Saint Martin, who 
kindly promised to send me, if possible, to 
Portugalete in his steam-launch. I also called 
on Mr. March, the English consul. 
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I retired early to b^d ; but sleep for a long 
time was quite out of the question, so frequent 
were the detonations and other noises in the 
streets. 

This manifestation of rejoicing on the part 
of the inhabitants of Santandcr was certainly 
most disinterested, unless they may be credited 
with more patriotism than I am inclined to 
allow them. During the seven months that 
l^oor Bilbao was being blockaded and bom- 
barded, Santander was reaping a rich harvest. 
All the j)rosperity of the unfortunate capital 
of Biscay had been stopped, and its rich 
commerce had been turned towards its 
rival. 

Truly, Bilbao's loss was Santander's oppor- 
tunity. 

The next morning (May 2nd) I was up soon 
after five o'clock. M. Saint Martin's yacht 
could not go to Castro to-day, but I was pro- 
mised a place in another vessel. This was to 
start at seven, then an hour later, and finally 
the hour fixed was ten. After a hurried break- 
fast, as I found I must trust entii'ely to myself, 
having borrowed a chair at the office of the 
Pacific Steam Navigation Company, I sat do^^^l 
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in front of the houses on the quay, fully deter- 
mined that no vessel of any description should 
go to Castro Urdiales without taking me. 

My stock of patience was aided by the fine 
study of life before me, as I sat by the dusty road 
in the blazing sunlight. The view of the moun- 
tains and bay before me was indeed splendid. 
Large ships and small craft of all descriptions 
were mirrored on the smooth and placid water, 
which formed a strange contrast to all the life 
and animation visible on the quays. Here carts, 
drawn along at a sluggish pace by patient 
oxen, deposited casks, sacks, bales, hides, and 
every kind of merchandise, which was quickly 
transferred to the holds of the vessels lying 
alongside ; whilst those that had brought in 
cargoes were being rapidly unloaded. Oxen, 
some of them after much resistance, were being 
slung up by chains round their horns, and 
lowered upon the deck of a steamer called the 
Cuco^ when the same operation was repeated, 
and the poor animals were let down from the 
deck into the hold. I paid more particular 
attention to this vessel, as I ascertained it had 
been chartered by Government for the convey- 
ance of troops to Castro Urdiales, and I con- 
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sidered it offered me the most likely oppor- 
tunity to reach that place. 

In tlie road, children and dogs were turning^ 
over tlio kitchen refuse, which, with the con- 
tents of waste-paper baskets from the numerous 
oflSces on the quay, was tlirown out before the 
houses. After extracting such things as they^ 
found most to their taste, they left the rest 
scattered about in the dust. 

Suddenly a quarrel arose between two boat- 
men ; and, as they were battering each other 
about the head with their fists, two mild 
attempts were made to separate them. I was 
considering what would bo the result of the 
• fight, when I noticed the hand of one of the 
combatants go suddenly to his belt ; there was 
a flash and a lightning-like movement, andy 
before I or any one else could interfere, he 
had plunged a knife three times into his ad- 
versary's body. Throwing his knife into the 
water, the assassin quietly walked away, and 
I thouglit he would have been allowed tO' 
escape. However, an armed douanier followed, 
and soon he was led away in custody. One man 
struck at the prisoner from behind, to which 
the douanier responded by giving him a blow 
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over the nape of the neck with the butt of his 
rifle. The wounded man was taken away ; a 
pool of blood remained in the road ; people 
continued their work as if nothing extraordinary- 
had occurred ; and a yoimg couple standing in 
B. doorway near me, and in whom I had begun 
to feel quite an interest, never ceased their 
flirtation whilst this horrible drama was being 
enacted. (The wounded man died three days 
afterwards.) 

At ten o'clock I saw the Cnco slowly steam- 
ing off, so I engaged a small boat, and was 
pulled on board ; but in a few minutes another 
boat was sent after me by the police, and I 
was obliged to' retm'n to shore. However, my 
papers j^roved satisfactory, and after profuse 
apologies I was sent on board again. 

There was nothing like order on the vessel ; 
officers and men were huddled up together, and 
it was with difficulty that the helmsman could 
get to the wheel. Heads, arms, legs, and bodies 
were so intervoven, that it was almost impos- 
sible to see how they could be separated. Knap- 
sacks, rifles, swords, bayonets, food, cigarettes, 
tobacco-pouches, lucifer matches, bread, meat, 
and fruit filled up all the spaces not occupied 
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by human limbs. Although the day was very 
hot, uniforms were almost hidden by brown 
blankets, from under which feet, only protected 
by coarse sandals, protruded. In the centre of 
the vessel, in addition to the dirt which the 
cattle had brought in, there was a most unplea- 
sant quantity of black coal-dust, which did not 
improve the appearance of those who had to 
lie in it. As may well be imagined, circulation 
on the deck of the Cuco was quite imj^ossible. 
We were all fixed to our places in a state of 
helplessness, only varied by the violent con- 
vulsions caused by sea-sickness, from which 
the majority suffered, to the aggravation of 
the miseries of all. 

Although the vessel rolled considerably, it 
was fortunate that the sea was not very rough. 
I made friends with some young officers, who 
courteously screwed me into a place amongst 
them on a skylight ; there I remained in one 
position for seven hours. They invited me to 
go to the froht with them ; for, although Serrano 
and his army were to enter Bilbao this day, it 
was not supposed that the war was over. I 
declined this invitation, as I had not gone out 
to Spain simply to see some fighting. 
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Between five and six o'clock in the after- 
noon we entered the picturesque little harbour 
of Castro Urdiales, w^hich was a victualling 
depot of Serrano's army. The amval of the 
Cuco was greeted with the firing of small 
cannon, rifles, squibs, and rockets; and the 
bells of the church clanged away, as they were 
^wung roimd and round in their tm-rets, in 
the simple manner adopted by the bell-ringers 
of this country. I began to think that the 
Spanish mode of expressing joy was quite as 
dangerous as actual fighting, when the soldiers 
on board replied to this ovation by firing with 
ball cartridges into the sea. Only one officer 
on board cxjwstulatcd against this childish 
proceeding. 

We were speedily disembarked amidst a 
curious group. My first visit was to the 
j^rincij^al hospital of the town, which was 
established in the old and gloomy-looking 
church of San Francisco. At the altar two 
or three surgeons' assistants were at work ; 
in a side chapel tlu-ee ladies were plying 
their needles ; many of the beds were occu- 
pied ; and one or two soldiers were writing 
letters for wounded friends. There was a 
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most unsatisfactory look about the whole 
place. A member of the Red Cross Society 
of Madrid was busy unpacking stores. 

Feeling ahnost starved, and finding no place 
in which I could get a scrap of food, I 
addressed myself to an officer of the Inten- 
dance, who politely conducted me to his own 
humble lodging and ordered dinner for me. 
I was soon joined by some of my companions 
of the morning. 

Anything more quaint, picturesque, and irre- 
gular than Castro can scarcely be imagined ; 
the old castle and the cliurch, perched on a 
rock above the pier, would form an admirable 
subject for a painter. A loopholed wall, of 
weak construction, with modern gates, now 
protects the town on the land side ; but it 
seemed to me that a couple of well-served 
six-pounders on the road, and a few large 
fishing-boats laden with Carlists, might have 
easily annexed Castro and its valuable stores. 

About eight o'clock, not wishing to abuse 
hospitality, I went out to make inquiries as 
to how the next stage towards Bilbao was to 
be accomplished, and I ascertained that the 
Cmo would start some time durinor the 
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night ; so I thought it desirable to keep tliis 
vessel in sight. I sat down on the wall 
which, at a considerable height, separatcii 
the principal square from the sea. An irre- 
gular arcade occupies two sides of this space^ 
and stores of grain and other things then filled 
many of the arches. As the night wore on, . 
soldiers, muleteers, and other persons ensconced 
themselves aiiiongst the sacks, and settled 
themselves down for a night's rest. On tlio 
rough roadway dancing was being carried 
on with considerable zest, to the sound of 
a drum and a clarionet — music which, thougli 
decidedly monotonous, was thoroughly Basque 
in its character. Two dances prevailed — a 
kind of country-dance and a valse — from 
eight o'clock until midnight. The men pre- 
dominated ; but the women made up for want 
of numbers by the spirit they displayed, and 
the unwearying manner in which they tired 
out and changed their partners. 

The moon was shining brightly; but for 
this, little could have been seen, as there 
was only one oil-lamp in the square, and a 
few candles on tables, at which fruit and 
light drinks were being sold. Occasionally a 
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^ brass band passed through the town, followed 
by the dancers. 

Soon after midnight, being very tired, and 
having no roof to cover me (even in subse- 
quent visits I did not discover an inn at 
Castro), I made up my mind to seek shelter 
on board the Cuco. The only way to reach 
this vessel, there being no gangway, was to 
descend a ladder at the side of the harbour, and 
let myself drop forward on to the anchor chains, 
a gymnastic feat I congratulated myself on 
accomplishing. About two o'clock in the 
morning fresh troops arrived, the anchor was 
weighed, and we left for Portugalete. A heavy 
sea was running, and the oxen, which had 
before acted as ballast, having been landed, 
this short trip was of a horrible description, 
liardly less dreadful, indeed, even for those who, 
like myself, were not ill. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RELIEF OF BILBAO. 

Of this sad work wlieii each begins to tire, 
They set them down just where they were before, 
Till for new scenes of woe peace shall their force restore. 

Thomson. 

At five o'clock in the morning (Sunday, May 
3rd) we readied Portugalete, at the entrance 
of the river Nervion. This once-favourite 
watering-place of the Bilbanese bore terrible 
signs of the manner in which it had been bom- 



barded by the Republicans in their attempts 
to drive out the Carlists, and several of the 
] louses were in ruins. Hundreds of soldiers, 
rolled in their rugs, were sleeping on the roads 
which border the two sides of the river; but 
they were aroused by our arrival, and there 
Avas an exchange of cheers. On an upper road, 
leading to the neighbouring village of Santurce, 
fifty or sixty two-wheeled covered carts were 
standing, waiting for the way to be cleared. 
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Tho only inn open was the Fonda de Vapor, 
an insignificant-looking hostelry, all the win- 
dows of which had been destroyed. Officers 
and soldiers were mixed up together, and I was 
obliged to wait some time before I could obtain 
the luxury of a basin of water and a napkin. 
No virtue is more needed in Spain than that 
of patience, and this morning a large stock 
of it was required. It is wonderful what a 
change in one's appearance a pint of water and 
a comb will produce when what are considered 
as toilet necessaries are limited ! At breakfast 
I was joined by Mr. March {Times correspond- 
ent) and Mr. Scarborough {Daily News cor- 
respondent); and before we had finished our 
meal some of the officers, who were my com- 
panions on the Cuco^ came in. A la guerre comme 
d la guerre. Everything was in a very rough 
state : windows destitute of glass, tables and 
chairs of the most rickety description, uiunade 
beds, mattresses strewn about the floors, basins, 
buckets, and wet towels, unbrushcd boots, &c. 
Still, notwithstanding dirt and confusion, we 
made a meal of ham, eggs, and fish, cooked in 
batter and oil, assisted by the red wine of the 
country. 
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About eight o'clock I walked up througlr 
the steep, rough, and narrow streets of Portu- 
galete. After leaving the town, I arrived, in 
about twenty minutes, at the village of Santurce, 
which is prettily situated on the side of the hill' 
above the bay. Here I called on M. Bourgade, 
who is one of the principal directors of the 
Carlist society for sick and wounded soldiers, 
called La Caridad. 

I shall have something more to say about 
this society, and therefore I will now only add 
a few words by way of explanation. The* 
society, of wliich the Dona Margarita, the wif e- 
of Don Carlos, is the president, was established 
in opposition to the Red Cross Society, which 
was supposed to be of too Liberal a character, 
and was charged with being supported by 
Freemasons, Socialists, Republicans, and 
Freethinkers. As long as Bilbao was closely 
besieged by the Carlists, and Santurce was> 
under, their protection, the Caridad hospitals 
established there no doubt worked extremelv 
well ; but as soon as the Republicans had gained 
possession of this district, it was natural that 
a change should be experienced by those who 
for some months had had everything their 
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own way. I shall simply describe things as I 
jsaw them, and leave my readers to draw their 
own inferences, merely premising that if I 
exhibit any prejudice in favour of the Red 
Oross Society, in whose service I have had the 
Jionour to labour, and if my opinions may seem 
in any way adverse to the Caridad, it is because 
I appreciate the diifficulties which surround even 
one neutral body in time of war, and the im- 
possibility of having more than one. 

The badge of the Caridad consists of a red 
*eight-pointed cross, bearing in the centre the 
Sacre Coeu7^ in red, on a black ground, with 
a crown of thorns around it in blue. The 
staff wear a grey uniform, with boinas, belts, 
And facings of violet. 

Whilst I was talking to M. Bourgade, we 
were joined by Mr. V. Barrington Kennett, 
who had arrived in Spain with Mr. de Murietta 
AS representative of an English committee for 
the relief of sufferers in the present war. 

We visited four large buildings which had 
been appropriated by M. Bourgade for hospital 
purposes : one was called the Hopital Ste. Mar- 
guerite, and another the Hopital de la Croix : 
the other two are chS^teaux belonging to 
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the Marquis de la Torre and the Marquis 
Lazcano ; and these were being used, the first 
for those who were partially, and the other 
for those who were considered as quite, con- 
valescent. 

The arrangements were excellent, and ap- 
parently there was as much cleanliness as is 
possible in Spain. The two hundred and 
forty patients were as happy and gay as their 
unfortunate state would allow them to be. 

One elderly man with whom we spoke had 
lost an arm : the same shell which caused this- 
accident killed his son and his son-in-law ; and 
yet he was cheerful and sanguine as to the 
result of the war. 

I was presented to Madame de Calderon,. 
who so actively aided M. Bourgade. Her energy 
and cheerfulness under difficulties were aston- 
ishing. Soeurs de Charite, doctors, assistants,, 
and nm'ses, all were labouring together in. 
the kindest spirit of charity ; and it was evi- 
dent, from the happy looks of the poor maimed 
fellows in the beds, that their efforts were* 
appreciated alike by Carlists and Republicans- 
Several Republican soldiers were amongst the- 
Carlist patients, amicably discussing the politicai 
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state of the country and the prospects of the 
war. 

A short time before my visit, the Republican 
gun-boats had bombarded Snaturce, and the hos- 
pitals were not spared. Three or four persons 
were wounded, and the houses still bore the 
traces of the shells. On the same day Mr. de 
Murietta's pretty residence was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire. 

As soon as Marshal Serrano arrived, M. 
Bourgade applied to him to afford protection to 
the hospitals of Santurce, and he, with the 
kindness and courtesy that distinguish him, 
at once gave orders that the village, and the 
land round it for a certain distance, should 
be considered neutral territory ; and the dis- 
trict was immediately marked out witli Red 
Cross flags. The pure air (which amongst the 
houses did not then exist, although with little 
trouble it might have easy to obtain) and the 
fine sea-view make Santurce in every way 
desirable for a sanitary station. 

Besides the hospitals at Santurce, M, Bour- 
gade, in conjunction with Senor Barenna, had 
the direction of a hospital of 300 beds at Irache, 
near Estella, one with 100 beds at Leiza, in 
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Navarre, and one with 118 beds at Berasteguy, 
in Guipuzcoa, as well as four ambulances 
volantes. 

He gave Mr, Kennett and myself lists of 
things chiefly required at Santurce. The 
former was more fortunate than myself, as he 
and Mr. de Murietta had on board the Somor- 
rostra (a vessel lent to them for the purpose) a 
quantity of such things as were just then required 
in the neighbourhood of Bilbao. I represented 
no society, and had only myself to rely upon. 

Means of transport were very much needed. 
Spanish cottages offer so little comfort, that 
sick and wounded men have little chance of 
life in them, especially if crowded together. 
At this time forty or fifty wounded Carlists 
were lying on the other side of Bilbao, and it 
was desirable to have them removed. Here 
was a difficulty I could have solved at small 
expense had I been authorized to represent any 
branch of the Red Cross Society. 

I was feeling my way then ; for I was quite 
new to neutral work in Spain. A little later, 
as I think I shall show, I gained as independent 
a position as it is possible to expect in a civil war. 

About noon, Kennett and I separated ; and 
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I walked back to Portugalete. Between two 
and three o'clock I again found myself on 
board the Cuco with troops ; and some officers 
of the head-quarters staff showed me much 
politeness. In steaming slowly up the Nervion, 
towards Bilbao, it was interesting in such com- 
pany to inspect the Carlist works which had 
just been abandoned : bridges blown up, chains 
and booms (now broken through) drawn across 
the river ; here, a vessel half sunk, and there 
large accumulations of iron ore and granite 
heaped up in the channel. The trench work 
on the sides of the mountains exhibited more 
industry than I was prepared to see. The 
roads on both sides of the river were covered 
with troops, tramping on towards Bilbao ; but 
their march was often interrupted, as at many 
points two or three planks had to supply the 
place of a bridge. 

The entrance to Bilbao presented a most 
gay and animated appearance, the quays 
being crowded with persons waiting to wel- 
come the troops. The temporary gates had 
been opened, and streams of people were pour- 
ing out to enjoy the liberty of which they 
had so loDg been deprived, or to inspect the 
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state of property belonging to themselves or ta 
friends. Every mast was covered with bunting, 
and coloured draperies were suspended from 
nearly every balcony. Almost every house 
bore marks of the bombardment, and masons 
and glaziers had no reason to complain of want 
of work, provided they had a supply of neces- 
sary material. Our vessel was soon surrounded 
by a crowd on the look out for friends, and 
we were welcomed with cheers and the waving 
of fans and handkerchiefs. So demonstrative 
was the reception accorded to one and all on 
board, that I almost felt as if I must have had 
a ffreat deal to do with the relief of Bilbao. 

On landing I walked immediately to the 
British Consulate, which is on the outskirts of 
the town. Mr. Horace Young, the consul, 
was still occupying the chateau of Madame 
Zumelzu, where, during the siege, he had 
hoisted the British flag, which, however, did 
not prevent the visit of a few shells and 
bullets. In this comfortable residence, situated 
in a most charming garden, with a fine view of 
the mountains on all sides, Mr. Young had 
afforded shelter to a number of persons, both 
English and Spaniards. 
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Mr. Young, with several members of whose 
family I was already acquainted, gave me a 
most kind and hospitable welcome, which was - 
all the more valuable as Bilbao had not yet 
been provisioned. 

I was very anxious to see Dr. Nicasio^ 
Landa, Inspector General of Volunteer Hospital 
Assistance, and delegate of the Spanish. Red> 
Cross Society attached to head- quarters. I 
had long felt attracted towards this gentleman., 
by the zealous and eloquent manner in which, , 
at the first conference at Geneva, he advocated 
that Convention which, with all its defects and^ 
the irregularities for which it has been the ex- 
cuse, has accomplished so much for humanity. 

It is quite impossible to describe the scene.- 
which the streets presented this afternoon.. 
Bilbao did not seem capable of offering shelter 
to another human being ; and yet, on all sides, . 
troops continued to pour in, the men looking 
dusty and travel-stained, and many of them 
being literally shoeless. The commissariat 
arrangements were of the most simple descrip- - 
tion. Tons of bacon and pork were landed, 
from the vessels in the river ; the heads of the - 
casks, were broken in with the butts of rifles, , 
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. and the contents were served out on the spot. 
Large barrels of red wine were tapped in the 

. same public manner, and I noticed that this, 
in many cases, was given out quite indiscrimi- 
nately, many women joining with the military 
recipients. 

The Volunteers of Liberty, marked by their 

^ cloth caps and cockades, swaggered about and 
talked very loudly. But from these gentlemen 
I apprehend more trouble for Spain. Even 
on this day they were wandering about the 
environs of Bilbao ; and several country resi- 
dences and farms which had been lately occu- 
pied by the Carlists were then in flames, 
kindled by these patriotic Volunteers. I saw 

. scarcely any sentries, and I do not hesitate to 
say that the town might easily have been 
taken by a bold coup de main on the part of 
the Carlists. Large bodies of these were at no 
great distance, and, had a small detachment 
obtained possession of any one of the com- 

.manding positions round Bilbao, they woidd 
have caused a most terrible panic. Such an 
absence of order and discipline I have never 
witnessed, not even in the worst days of the 
Paris Commune. 
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The female part of the population evinced 
great joy at again having the privilege of light 
and air. All the balconies were occupied by 
women, and large numbers circulated freely 
amongst the soldiers. 

The general appearance of the town was 
most extraordinary. The windows of the 
principal buildings were boarded up and filled 
in with sandbags; barricades remained un- 
touched; wooden hoardings, in some streets, 
formed a covered way, to protect pedestrians ^ 
from the enemy's sharpshooters; temporary 
gates, trenches, and improvised batteries had 
quite changed the aspect of some parts of the 
town. The old bridge looked as if it were in- 
capable of bearing the weight of the hundreds- 
of persons who were crossing and recrossing it. 
Its dilapidated condition was due to a very 
singular cause. A large number of barges had 
been drawn up behind it, and one day, when 
the river was very high, these broke away 
from their moorings, and the force with 
which they were dashed against the bridge- 
broke its back. Anywhere but in Spain, 
I think, the roadway would in a few 
hours have been sufficiently restored withi 
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timber to allo\<r of the passage of car- 
riages. 

One kind of protection against bullets and 
shell-splinters was quite new to me, but it is 
' evidently very effective. All the windows of 
the Bank of Bilbao were covered with buUock- 
bhides ; and as these were uncut, and the hair 
was still upon them, the building bore a very 
barbaric and original appearance. 

As there seemed no chance of a bed for me 
unless I requisitioned one, I availed myself of 
Mr. Young's kind offer, and spent the night 
under his roof. Dr. Austin (special corre- 
spondent of the Times), Mr. Scarborough, and a 
French gentleman were also of the party at 
dinner at eight o'clock. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BILBAO — ST. PEDRO ABANTO CASTRO URDIALES. 

Home they brought him slain with spears, 
They brought him home at even-fall. 

Tennyson. 

On the following morning I felt as if I eould 
live for a week on the recollection of the com- 
fortable night I had spent in a luxurious bed, 
and then to awake and find my clothes brushed 
and my boots cleaned — an evidence of civiliza- 
tion which had been denied me for five days. 

As Ave sat at breakfast, the appearance of 
the room was scarcely in harmony with the 
secmrity which we experienced in common 
with the thousands who then filled Bilbao. 
The windows were still covered with mattresses, 
^s tliey had been during the bombardment. 

The town this morning was looking even 
more lively and confused than it had done on 
the preceding day. The streets were thronged 
with soldiers, and I liave no doubt that many 
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had slept there. The banks of the river were 
lined with men and women washing clothes, 
and they kept up a continual chatter as they 
unmercifully beat the unfortunate garments^ 
upon the stones. Frequently a couple of 
soldiers were to be met, one with a skin full of 
wine on his back, and the other supporting it 
with his shoulder! The market — indeed the 
whole town was one vast mart — ^was full of 
business, and fresh provisions found ready 
bidders. Bread was beginning to appear, but 
milk had not yet been introduced. 

Having called at a large hospital to inquire 
for Dr. Landa, I was informed that between 
twelve and one he would be at the club ; so 
thither I went. 

On the way, my attention was attracted by 
the numerous fires on the outskirts of the 
town, and, looking through my field-glass, I 
distinctly saw a band of the Volunteers of 
Liberty engaged in burning two houses on 
the hill-side. There was little to encourage 
the hope that the raising of the siege of Bilbao 
would cause much amelioration in the position 
of Spanish aflfairs. 

It was nearly one o'clock when Dr. Landa 
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<5ame into the club. We had a long chat 
together, and he introduced nie to Don 
Manuel de Galdo, Director of Volunteer Am- 
bulances. They informed me that there were 
few wounded j^ersons at Bilbao ; and, as there 
was really nothing for me to do there, I 
decided to accept their invitation to join them, 
especially as I was more likely to gain experi- 
ence by doing so. 

I entered the Hotel de Antonia, and made a 
hurried meal of eggs and fish — the meat had 
all been consumed at breakfast. The large 
room in which I was sitting had a hole in 
the ceiling, about ten feet in length ; and in 
tlie five large windows there was not one 
•entire pane of glass. I went to the Hotel 
Brigida, to look for Dr. Austin. Here I ran 
through several bed-rooms, the partitions of 
which had been entirely destroyed. The in- 
terior of this house bore a most extraordinary 
aj^pearance, and I had never before seen com- 
fortable-looking beds in the midst of such ruin. 

I did not suppose that Madame Brigida would 
be very anxious to return to her hotel, as, 
during the siege of Bilbao, she proved herself 
to be a thorough partisan of Don Carlos ; and 

D 
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in one of the chateaux of the neighbourhood 
she presided over the cuisine of her king. 

A peculiar feature of Bilbao at this time, 
compared with other towns I have seen after 
a bombardment, was the manner in which the 
houses had been injured by shells. Generally 
I have noticed that shells, bursting on con- 
cussion, form ugly holes in the roofs and 
walls of the buildings struck by them ; whereas 
here there was but little apparent damage 
done to the exterior of the houses, whilst the 
interiors were in very many cases completely 
gutted by the projectiles with time-fuses, which 
had passed through the walls and then bm^st. 

About two o'clock I hurried back to the Con- 
sulate, packed up my few impedimenta, and 
then joined Dr. Landa, Senor de Galdo, Sefior 
Gasetta, and Don Mariano Avares on the quay. 
Soon afterwards we left in a steam-launch for 
Portugalete. 

On arriving at this place, we found some 
hospital-men in charge of two ambulance-car- 
riages of the Mundy-Kellner pattern. These 
had been presented a short time previously 
by the French Red Cross Society, who also 
had given two similar carriages to the Carlist 
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Committee. One or two of our party had 
provided themselves with bread and a large 
sausage, some little cakes strung on paper, 
and a bottle of wine. This feast was spread 
in a small cabaret, which was able to afford us 
the use of two or three plates, a knife, and a 
couple of glasses. 

Between five and six o'clock, two fine mules 
having been harnessed to each of the ambu- 
lance-carriages, we started for Castro Urdiales^ 
leaving Dr. Landa to return to Bilbao. In 
addition to the party I have named, we had 
two coachmen and three infirmiers with us. 

At first we met with a great many soldiers 
who were guarding this side against the chance 
of an attack from the Carlists, but I was cer- 
tainly surprised that the only road connecting 
Bilbao with the principal depot of army sup- 
plies was not better kept. 

Near Somorrostro, on the field where a great 
battles liad been fought, we left our carriage, 
partly to ease the mules over some very hilly 
country, and partly to hear a description of the 
battle from one of our friends who had been 
present. Able correspondents of English news- 
papers fully described at the time tlie battle of 
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Somorrostro, and the ground and ruins, as we 
saw them on this evening, afforded abundant 
proof of the terrible nature of that struggle. 
It is not my intention to dilute those accounts 
by any observations of my own, as to the 
strategy displayed by the Kepublican com- 
mander, who took positions which were appa- 
rently impregnable. My diary records little 
but what I actually saw. Besides, other oppor- 
tunities will occur for me to write personal 
impressions of actual fighting. 

The church of San Pedro Abanto was knocked 
out of all shape, the arches were cut down close 
to the capitals of the pillars, and one side of 
the tower had fallen. Figures of saints were 
lyiug scattered about amongst tons of stone and 
tile and charred wooden beams. Over the 
remains of the altar was standing a gaudily 
coloured figure of the Virgin, pressing her hands 
upon her breast, as if ajopealing for mercy. 

In this formidable position, of which the 
church of San Pedro Abanto occupied one of 
the most commanding points, I was struck, as 
I had been elsewhere, by the immensity of the 
spade-work — covered ways, breastworks, &c. 
accomplished by the Carlists. 
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So far our road had been enlivened with troops, 
foraging parties of the most motley description, 
mule trains, bullock carts^ &c., but the second 
half of our journey was comparatively deserted. 
I could only distinguish through the darkness 
that we were mounting and descending by a 
most beautiful coast road. 

The distance was about eighteen miles, and 
we arrived at Castro at half-past ten o'clock. 
As wc were entering the gate we found a train 
of more tlian thirty bullock carts, bringing in 
forty-two wounded men from Otanez. The 
sufferings which these poor wretches must have 
endured cannot be imagined. The Spanish 
bullock cart is shaped somewhat like the 
ancient Roman chariot, open at the back, with 
front and sides formed of pliant branches inter- 
twined. The wheels are massive circles of 
wood ' and iron, with three stout cross bars. 
The action of the wheels upon the axles pro- 
duces a noise like a hurdy-gurdy of the most 
excruciating character, and a number of these 
together would, I think, form a good intro- 
duction to a mad-house. I have frequently 
heard that the bullocks like this kind of music, 
and often refuse to move without it. This 
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strengthens my opinion that bullocks have nr) 
ears for music ; perhaps their own vocal efforts 
needed no additional proof of this. 

There were no medical officers and nurses, 
nor even an escort, with this sad convoy. It 
was simply left in charge of the poor ignorant 
drivers, whose carts had been requisitioned for 
the conveyance of the wounded. More tlian 
an hour was occupied in putting the poor fel- 
lows into beds in the parish school and the 
theatre, which the exigencies of war had con- 
verted into hospitals. The latter modest j^laco 
of entertainment, with its two rows of boxes, 
reminded mc of the Theatre de la Guerre at 
Beaugency, in December, 1870, of which my 
friend, Mr. Sydney Hall, produced such a vivid 
picture in the Graphic. 

It is not saying much in praise of the Castro 
Theatre to state that it had the merit of look- 
ing cleaner than any hosjDital I had yet seen in 
Spain ; but its ventilation was most defective. 

A military doctor directed the removal of 
the wounded to their beds, and my companions 
and I assisted to carry them. The doctor was 
a very unfavourable specimen of his profession ; 
he swore like a muleteer, and, being armed 
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with a long cane, ho frequently enforced his 
directions by administering severe strokes on 
the backs of liis hospital orderlies. 

The scene that passed in the space enclosed 
on two sides by the theatre and the school- 
bouse was a strange one ; the more so that the 
liglit shed upon it by the moon was supple- 
mented by two candles, held by soldiers stand- 
ing on tlie steps of the theatre, and the place 
was quite encumbered with pontoons, drawn 
np in anything but military order, under the 
trees. 

The interior of the school-house was crowded 
with patients, and the atmosphere was stifling ; 
but into this building and the theatre we were 
€omi3elled to put all the new-comers. One poor 
fellow I assisted to carry in had a bullet in his 
head. He was quite unconscious. 

Kennett had kindly given me the address of 
^ house in which he had hired a room, a small, 
triangular, whitewashed chamber, with a bal- 
cony over the sea. A little after midnight I 
threw myself on the bed in iny clothes. 

Soon after seven o'clock the next morning I 
went to the church of San Francisco. This 
liospital had not changed since my last visit ; 
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it was overcrowded, dirty, and badly Tenti- 
lated. 

The church and the cloisters adjoining it 
were not, I discovered, altogether devoted to 
hospital purposes. I saw many tons of cases, 
each containing a thousand Remington cart- 
ridges, and marked "K. & Co., Springfield.'' 
(America), being taken away for shipment to 
Bilbao. There were also some pieces of artil- 
lery and a guard-room. Over these, from the 
tower of the church, was floating the Red Cross, 
flag. I had not expected to find in Spain much 
knowledge of the articles of the Convention of 
Geneva. Dr. Landa is almost its only cham- 
pion there who understands them, and proves 
himself anxious to carry them into practice. 
What a howl of indignation there would have 
been if this church, with its Red Cross flag and 
its crowd of w^ounded men, had suddenly 
become the centre of an attack ! And yet the 
eneni}^ in the neighbourhood probably knew as. 
-well as I did what a prize had been placed 
under the protection of the Red Cross. Spain 
is not the only country where I have noticed a 
similar mistake committed. 

After breakfast I met Senor de Galdo by 
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appointment at the chnrcli, and, accompanied 
by a doctor of marines and three or four 
infirmiers^ we drove in the two French ambu- 
lance-carriages to Otanez. The road to this 
village is quite amongst the mountains, and 
it is very wild and beautifid. We reached 
our destination in about an hour, and here 
we were met by two arm}' doctors and the 
medical practitioner of tlie district. We entered 
two or three comfortable and rather j^^etty- 
looking houses, which, however, possess a 
drawback in an Englishman's eyes in having 
horses, cows, and pigs lodged in the basement ; 
but this is a Spanish custom. In the first 
house was a captain of marines, shot through 
the lungs. In another were two Carlists. 
These men were shut up behind glass doors 
in a recess, adjoining a room that was large 
and airy. This, again, was duo to Spanish 
custom, that generally jDlaces the bed in a 
sort of alcove. These patients wished to be 
left where they were, instead of being removed 
to Castro. In this they were right ; but, had 
I been in charge, I should have at least taken 
them out from behind the glass doors without 
consulting them. There was also an aide-de- 
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camp with a bad gun-shot wound in tlie head, 
and several other patients. We carried off 
the captain of marines, and another man, who 
had a ball in the leg, near the knee. Botli 
suffered much in the removal, and I cannot 
conceive why they were taken from the pure 
air of Otanez to the fever-laden atmosjihere 
of Castro. 

Just before reaching Castro I took the road 
to Miono on foot. I had been asked by friends^ 
in Paris to visit Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson at this 
place, and I did so the more willingly as I 
understood they were endeavoming to esta- 
blish a temporary hospital. Mr. Hodgson has 
the management of large mines in the moun- 
tains behind Miono. As may be imagined, 
the war has created innumerable obstacles, 
which nothing but English j^luck and perse- 
verance could have enabled him to surmomit 
as well as he had hitherto done. 

Having followed the Bilbao road for about a 
mile and a half, I turned off to the left, and 
a rough stony path led me to Mr. Hodgson's 
house. This is charminglj'- situated in a small 
natural harbom^, which is almost hidden by the 
mountains, so closely do they encircle it. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson were at home, and 
I found the latter very busy in her new 
hospital. Stables were necessary to Mr. Hodg- 
son ; and as he thought such a building as 
he required might be temporarily used as a 
hospital, he constructed one under the advice 
and direction of Don Vicente Caballo, a 
medical officer of the fleet, who was then 
residing with him. The result was most satis- 
factory, and I have never seen any building 
better adapted for the purpose. It would be 
impossible for patients to be placed under fairer 
conditions than in the snug and picturesque 
little bay of Miono, with the purest air and 
water, and the watcliful care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodgson. That there were no patients then 
in this model hospital was due to jealousy, 
as I was afterwards able to detect. Any one 
who has had anything to do with hospital 
work, either in peace or in war, must know 
that even such employment is not free from 
constant petty jealousy and annoyances of all 
kinds. 

Independently of other sources of opposition, 
which were evident at this time, but which 
it is not my wish to dwell upon, I may 
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mention one which even my Spanish friends^ 
will not deny, and that is the objection 
Spaniards have to anything like foreign in- 
terference. 

I made up my mind to postpone my de- 
parture from Castro, and to endeavour to 
obtain the consent of the authorities to remove 
some of the patients from the overcrowded 
hospitals there, into the i3urer air of Miono. 

I returned on foot to Castro, and met 
Seiior de Galdo and Senor Caballo, and it 
was settled that ten wounded marines should 
be taken to Miono on the morrow. 

At this moment there were about 500 men 
in the hospitals of Castro, and there was little 
chance of recovery for the majority of them in 
that vitiated atmosphere. The drainage of the 
town was in a state that cannot be described. 

I met Seiior Gasetta, and we went together 
to the theatre. The poor fellow who had been 
shot in the head, and whom I had assisted to 
carry into the building the night before, died 
just before our arrival; we met his body 
being carried out to be placed in a trench^ 
which was being rapidly filled with victims. 

I dined at my lodging, and was much 
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amused with the cuisine. Altogether tlie house 
was a curious one ; but it was a fair specimen of 
a Spanish dwelling. The staircase was broad, 
but dark and dirty, and at its foot, on the 
basement, there was a large accumulation of 
old tubs and firewood. Two or three families 
lived on each floor, and the dwelling-rooms 
and kitchen surrounded a square well, into 
which the windows opened, and from which a 
very dim light was obtained. The fitting- 
rooms on one side face the street, on the other 
the sea, and mine was of the latter. I say 
mine, although Kennett was the real tenant, 
but not the only one. Leading into this 
triangular room, but not separated from it by 
any door, was a little passage, about seven feet 
in length, and on each side of this, in a 
curtained recess, was a bed : in one an infantry 
officer slept, whilst his servant occupied the 
other. It was a very Box-and-Cox-like arrange- 
ment; when I was not using my room, the 
officer was always there. As he was a very 
agreeable fellow, and made himself thoroughly 
at home with every one, I had no objection to 
this. Attached to my window was a little 
balcony, overhanging a sort of pent — one of a 
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series of foundations which were evidently 
once intended to grow into houses. All the 
kitchen waste and the general refuse of this^ 
first floor was carried past my bed and thrown 
out of the window; and as this is a custom 
common to the neighbouring houses, the odours, 
with which the sea breezes have to contend 
may be better imagined than described. Never 
was such a pretty place as Castro so utterly, 
spoilt by its inhabitants. I do not believe that 
any system of drainage has ever been attempted 
there. 

I might fill a volume with my Castro im- 
pressions, but it would be labour lost. I should 
pjofer to see a few sanitary commissioners at 
work there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MIONO — A DILIGENCE JOURNEY — RED CROSS 
SOCIETIES AND CIVIL WAR. 

Kise, for the day is passing, 

And you lie dreaming on ; 
The others have buckled their armour, 

And forth to the fight are gone. 
A place in the ranks awaits you, 
, Each man has some part to play ; 
The Past and the Future are nothing 

In the face of the stem To-day. 

On the following morning (Wednesday, May 
(Jtli) we were to have started for Galdames at 
(>ight o'clock, in order to bring down wounded 
men. I rose between six and seven, and went 
t() the church of San Francisco. Here I was 
a<>ain a witness of suflferings which might have 
boon alle\iated, or even avoided, had the church 
l)eon only decently fit for a temporary hospital. 
After waiting two hours, I was informed that 
no patients could be transported this day to 
j\[r. and Mrs. Hodgson's hospital at Miono, and 
also that the proposed jomiiey to Galdames and 
back could not be managed in one day. This 
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was perfectly true, if the hours were to be 
wasted in making plans that no one had any 
intention to execute. 

How I did groan in spirit, and sigh for some 
of the dashing and energetic fellows who 
worked with me in 1870-1 I As I found myself 
in a perfectly helpless position here, I thought 
I might be useful in opening up fresh communi- 
cations, and acting more independently ; so I 
renounced the expedition altogether. 

In a small two-wheeled sociable, belonging 
to the Ladies' Society of ^Madrid, and marked 
Secorro a los HeridoSy I drove with Sefior de 
Galdo to Miono, where he left me. On the 
way we stopped at the Quinta de Carmen, 
where forty or fifty wounded men were lying. 
The poor captain of marines, whom we 
brought in on the preceding day, liad just died. 
He left a family of six children. 

I spent a few hours at Miono. English 
energy and perseverance have already accom- 
plished much in this little bay, and, if the 
war will only leave it undisturbed, I shall 
expect to hear that nuich more has been done, 
under the direction of Mr. Hodgson. This 
day a new steam-enghie, Avhich during the 
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war has undergone many vicissitudes, was 
tried for the first time, and as soon as all the 
gear was completed it was to be employed in 
bringing down ore from the mountain, by 
means of an endless rope. I called at a cot- 
tage, where Madame Los Heros was them 
residing, and directing a small hospital. She 
was not at home, but I found Don Vicente 
attending to the patients. One room was very 
light and airy, but two or three cases were in 
a dark loft. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hodgson were still anxiously 
waiting for patients ; and, knowing how many 
poor wretches were dying for want of proper 
care, I fully sympathized with their impatience. 

My own resources were not sufficient to allow 
me to take an independent course ; but I am 
quite sure the same plan which was frequently 
adopted during the Franco-German war would 
have succeeded here. If I had had a small 
portion of the support I then enjoyed from the 
English Red Cross Society, I should have taken 
a bold initiative without any fear of failure. 
On such occasions, will, perseverance, and 
tact may do an infinity of good for suffering 
humanity, but money is an absolute necessity. 

E 
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I could not remain at Castro Urdialcs, sur- 
rounded by such scenes of agony and woe, 
and this without any power to afford more 
than the most trifling relief, and therefore I at 
once engaged a seat in the diligence, which 
was to leave for Santander at night. 

I dined at my lodgings at six o'clock. Two 
liours later, Kennett came in from Bilbao with 
the news that, in answer to a request he had 
carried to Marshal Concha, that general had 
given permission for the removal of all the 
wounded Carlists from Santurce to St. Jean 
de Luz. This seemed to me a most curious 
arrangement, and one that was not likely to be 
carried out without raising several questions of 
international importance. It was also doubtful 
whether the plan would bear second thoughts, 
even from the Spanish authorities. 

About nine o'clock I went to the Post-office, 
and there, to my surprise, met Senor de Galdo, 
who, not feeling himself in sufficiently good 
health for the work, had suddenly resolved to 
return to Madrid. After some delay, we and 
other passengers were packed into a lumbering 
diligence. Senor de Galdo, his servant, and I 
occupied the coupe, and here the space was so 
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limited that I could not even get my hand 
to my pocket. 

The bugles were sounding the retraitej and 
the sentinels were answering each other along 
the town wall, as we left the gates of Castro.* 

Our five mules ran their load merrily up 
steep mountains and into rocky valleys. Sleep 
I soon found was impossible, owing to the 
violent lurches of the unwieldy vehicle, the 
ceaseless jingling of the bells on the harness, 
and the cries of the driver, as he called on each 
of his mules by name, and anathematized them 
severally and collectively. 

Suddenly we were brought to a halt close to 
a large bonfire; and by means of the light 
from this we could distinguish that we were in 
a ravine, through which flowed a river. The 
Carlists having destroyed the stone bridge, a 
temporary one had been constructed of double 
planks, supported on boats. Here we left the 

'^ Most of the small townr| in this part of Spain now present 
a semi-fortified appearance. Most of them have been sur- 
rounded by loopholed walls, and gates have been put up 
where none existed before. The weakness of son^e of these 
places fortes is almost comical ; but then it must be remem- 
bered that, in most cases, the surrounding mountains render 
the employment of heavy artillery almost impossible. 
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diligence, and crossed the stream, whilst the 
baggage was carried over on men's backs. 

The scene was sufficiently wild for any taste 
— the deep darkness of the valley, the frown- 
ing peaks above, the river flowing noiselessly 
beneath, its water reflecting on its rippled sur- 
face the two blazing fires of pine-wood that 
marked the two extremities of the narrow 
plank bridge. (It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that whilst walking the plank I paid little 
regard to anything except my own safety.) 

We found another diligence on the opposite 
side. Hitherto we had been travelling in a 
miserable conveyance, but, compared with the 
one in which we now found ourselves, it was a 
luxurious coach. This not only creaked in 
every joint, but literally every joint was loose 
and worked upon a nail; the floor heaved 
under the strain of the huge skid, the roof 
bent under the- weight of the passengers, the 
luggage, and the mail-bags upon it ; the win- 
dows seemed about to revolve ; indeed, in one 
window there was a speedy dissolution of part- 
nership accomplished between the frame and 
the glass, and a second fell out altogether. 

At Santona we waited for some time outside 
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the walls, before the guard Avould oi)cn the gaft?* 
At the inn where wc changed our team I found 
Mr. de Murietta. During the afternoon he 
had chartered a launch at Castro Urdiales. The 
incajDacity of his numerous crew was so great 
that, after the boat had been nearly capsized 
and the rudder had been lost, he put into 
Santona. There was no place iqr him in the 
diligence, so he was obliged to remain where 
he was. 

At five o'clock in the morning (Thm-sday, 
May 7th) wc reached a small wayside inn, and 
here it is no fa^on deparler to say that all the 
passengers got into the chimney, the room in 
which the kitchen fire was placed being one 
vast chimney, with a large square stone place 
in the centre, on which logs of wood were 
burning. On the embers around this fire were 
about twenty pots and pans filled with a 
variety of messes. 

Notwithstanding the wood-smoke which 

filled this curious chamber, and nearly blinded 

us, the warmth was irresistibly attractive, and 

we felt nmch restored by chocolate and new 

milk. 

When we started again, rain began to fall ; 
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this soon percolated through the interstices 
left by the mail-bags and luggage, and thus 
into our coupe ^ which was anything but a water- 
tight compartment; and as we approached 
Santander the road became very heavy. We 
reached this place about nine o'clock, after 
twelve hours' martyrdom. 

There being no means of leaving for France, 
I resigned myself to my fate, which, in this 
case, meant the Fonda de Europa. 

I called on Mr. March, Seiior de Eevilla (to 
whom I reported the state of the hospitals 
between Santander and Bilbao), and on Senor 
de Galdo, who was at the Hotel du Commerce. 
I also met Captain Allen Young, who had 
arrived in his beautiful yacht, the Dreamy 
laden with hospital stores from an English 
society. He kindly offered me a cabin on 
board, but, much as I was tempted to accept 
his hoKspitality, I was really too tired to change^ 
my quarters from the Fonda. At the table 
(Thdte, at six, I made the acquaintance of 
Colonel de Arenda, of the Spanish army, with 
whom I spent two or three hours. 

I was called between four and five o'clock 
A.M.J and a few minutes afterwards a small 
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street Arab visited me, with a request to have 
the honour of conveying my portmanteau to 
the boat. In Spanish hotels any one seems to 
have a right to circulate freely in the passages, 
and, as a lady said to me a few days before, 
^' Every poor Spaniard considers every other 
man's house his own castle." This is a prac- 
tical way of possessing a chdteau en Espagne. 

On hurrying down to the quay with the 
aforesaid small boy, I discovered, to my intense 
annoyance, that, as the mail-boat had not 
arrived from France on the previous evening, 
there would be none out this morning. The 
weather was too rough for these wretched 
tug-boats. Notliing is more strikingly cha- 
racteristic of the present condition of Spain 
than the fact that the mail and passenger 
traffic between Paris and Madrid should be at 
the mercy of this miserable line of little 
steamers, the capabilities of which I have 
already described. 

I engaged a boat, and was rowed out to the 
Dreamy where the information as to there 
being no mail-boat was confirmed. Mr. de 
Murietta was in the same position as myself , 
except that he was still sleeping undisturbed 
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in his comfortable berth, whilst the sailors 
wore on the look-out for him. Having nothing 
better to do, I returned to the hotel and slept 
for an hour, and afterwards spent the day as 
I best could. 

Tlie next morning (Saturday, May 9th), the 
small street Arab, whom I have already men- 
tioned as having attached himself to me as 
esquire, called me punctually at four o'clock. 
Indeed I believe he had slept at my door. 
At a quarter to five he put my portmanteau 
on his head, and we walked off towards the 
boat. 

It was p<:?rhaps fortunate for the proprietor 
of the hotel that I had insisted on paying my 
bill on the previous night, for I did not see 
any one as I left the house, except a lady, who 
was going out to early mass, and who showed 
me how to open the door. 

Rain had been falling dming the greater 
part of the night, and the sky looked very 
threatening. Wild clouds were floating about 
the snowy peaks of the mountains on the other 
side of the bay, and the sea looked uncomfort- 
able for bad sailors, and indeed for any one 
who, like myself, knows what even a smooth 
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passage is on board a Thames tug-boat in the 
Bay of Biscay. Just as we were about to 
start, Mr. de Murietta and liis servant were 
brought alongside by Captain Allen Young in a 
boat from the yacht. 

Notwithstanding squalls and heavy rain 
every hour, our voyage was as satisfactory as 
it would be possible to be on board such a 
vessel, with between forty and fifty j^assengers, 
no cabin, and no food. Mr. de Murietta was 
fortunately supplied with a tin of preserved 
muUagatawny, and he kindly shared this with 
me. Not having been able to obtain a break- 
fast, this was most welcome refreshment after 
we had been out nearly ten hours. Soon after 
three we reached San Sebastian, where we 
remained for half-an-hour, and between six 
and seven arrived at Socoa. Here, when the 
medical inspector had been on board, and 
gone through the idle ceremony of speaking a 
few words to the captain, and thus assming 
himself that there were no cases of fever or 
small-pox on the vessel, we were transferred, 
with our luggage, to launches, and in this 
manner landed. Then there was the usual 
examination of luggage, which, in this primi- 
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tive place, is conducted on a low wall in the 
open air — an arrangement which, though 
endurable in fine weather, is always disagree- 
able, and positively cruel when it rains. 

I walked to St. Jean de Luz, and, after 
dining at the Hotel de France, I left by the 
9.30 P.M. train for Bayonne. 

Amongst the letters I found waiting for me 
at the H6tel du Commerce, was one to the 
effect that the British National Aid Society 
had voted a sum of £5,000 for the purchase of 
hospital necessaries, to be divided equally 
between the two contending armies, provided 
Lord Derby would authorize Mr. Layard, the 
English Ambassador at Madrid, to arrange the 
division. I should have been less surprised 
had the committee decided to keep within its 
original rule, that the Society would on no 
account afford aid to the hospitals of armies 
engaged in civil war. 

The experience of the last few days had 
convinced me that large quantities of surgical 
and medical stores were not needed. Although 
it might have been possible to some extent to 
aid the sick and wounded in Serrano's army in 
this manner, it was far otherwise with regard 
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to the hospitals of the Carlists, who were one day 
in Biscay and perhaps two days later in Navarre* 

The British Society, as it is at present 
constituted, is independent of Government 
control so long as it acts within the law ; and 
it has a perfect right to use the funds entrusted 
to it for the benefit of sick and wounded 
soldiers, in any way and in any country 
sanctioned by its committee, provided it does 
not contravene any national or international 
laws or treaties. But — and this is not the- 
first time I have expressed such an opinion — 
no foreign society should be invited, nor should 
it consent, to relievo an army of any part of 
its own responsibilities. A gift, such as that 
to which I have just refeiTcd, of £5,000 worth 
of hospital stores, to be made through a, 
Minister of State for equal division between 
two contending armies, whether engaged in 
civil or international war, is really made to 
the respective Governments, and not to the 
sick and wounded. 

I shall probably have other opportunities to 
give examples of the waste caused by sending 
certain hospital stores to the Carlists. Having 
no regular means of transport, the donors, as- 
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well as the recipients, are compelled to employ 
^ny kind of carriage which money can hire 
or purchase, and the means of conveyance, 
obtained even in this costly way, are iieces- 
*sarily very limited in amount, at a time wlien 
almost all the mules are required for army 
purposes. 

There is no doubt that in this unfortunate 
war, which still continues in the northern 
provinces of Spain, the only way in which 
neutrals can practically aid the victims, is 
through the direct agency of money spent on 
or near the spot. A few pounds placed in the 
hands of agents who can be trusted, would be 
far more beneficial than tons of stores; for, 
after a fight, there are always many little 
things that, even in Spain, can be purchased, 
and which may often be the means of saving 
life, even though administered by persons who 
have never had any experience of hospital 
work. 

In this opinion I am sm^e I shall be sup- 
ported by all the volunteer hospital-lielpers 
now working in Spain. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A MESSAGE. 

And when the. loved ones perished, 

One cry alone arose, 
Waking the startled echoes, 

" Vengeance upon our foes ! " 

Sunday, May \Otli. — I was hoping for a quiet 
day at Bayomie. After breakfasting at ten 
o'clock, I called on M. Armand Detx'oyat. 
He told me he had received a message from 
Castro Urdiales, to the effect that three hundred 
wounded men were to be taken, in the course 
of the day, from Santurce to St. Jean de Luz 
— a move to which I have before alluded as 
lia\ang been sanctioned by Marshal Concha. 

Why M. Bourgade should wish to remove 
the wounded from such an admirable place as 
that he had succeeded in establishing at 
Santurce I was unable to imagine. I only 
knew that the Somorrostvo^ a screw vessel 
employed by an English company in the car- 
riage of iron ore, had been placed at Kennett's 
disposal for the purpose of transport. 
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This message caused a great commotion, 
which I in vain endeavoured to allay by 
expressing my conviction that by no possi- 
bility could the vessel containing tlie wounded 
men arrive at Socoa under four or five days. 

Indeed, I shall never forget the excitement 
created by the news of the intended removal 
of wounded Carlists to French territory. Tele- 
grams coursed backwards and forwards between 
the various officials in the department of the 
Basses Pyrenees; and the Ministers of the 
Interior and Foreign Affairs nmst have had a 
hard time of it. Had a shell burst in the 
streets of Bayonnc, coming from the Spanish 
frontier, it could scarcely have produced more 
confusion in that good town. 

Soon after noon, M. Detroyat and I drove to 
the station in an omnibus, taking two or three 
stretchers, the only ones available, and some 
large bales of sheets and blankets. With us in 
the train were M. Dubrocq and M. Poydenot — 
TQcmbers of the Junta of Bayonne formed for 
the purpose of forwarding the interests of Don 
Carlos — and M. H. Durand, a delegate from 
Pau, sent by the wife of Don Carlos, who is 
known as the Queen, the Duchess of Madrid 
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Dona Margarita, or Madame la Presidcnte 
(that is, of the Caridcvd)^ according to taste and 
circumstances. 

Paris, Pan, Bordeaux, Biarritz, and St. 
Jean do Luz were closely united this day by 
the telegraphic wires. We found St. Jean de 
Luz in the greatest state of excitement. The 
Carlist partisans were ready to do anything for 
the victims of their cause, and they were well 
supported by a large portion of the French 
inhabitants, whose political sympathies are 
decidedly Carlist, and by a still larger number 
of persons who gave no thought to politics, but 
felt much compassion for the wounded. 

The town council stronglj'- objected to the 
arrival of a number of invalids. And for this 
there were two reasons. One was political : 
many, if not all, of the members being Repub- 
licans, they were averse to any aid whatever 
being given to Carlists, whether valid or in- 
valid ; and the other was due to more interested 
motives. The bathing-season was about to 
commence, and it was thought that many per- 
sons would be prevented from coming to the 
town if it were thought that any cases of 
<iisease had been imported from Spain. The 
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medical officer of the town supported this sani- 
tary view of the case, and I frequently had to 
repeat the assurance that, in the first place, IL 
Bourgade would not put any fever or small- 
i:)ox cases with his wounded, and, in the second, 
that those who were in charge of the Scmwr- 
rostro would refuse to carry any patients suffer- 
ing from infectious diseases. 

Ha\4ng so recently arrived from Santurce, I 
had to stand a continuous fire of questions ; and 
as it had been decided that the hospitals of that 
place were to be emptied upon St. Jean de 
Luz, I could only insist that, if the patients- 
arrived, something must be done for them, — ^that 
it would be a perpetual disgrace if they were 
to be refused hospitality on the French shores, 
especially after what had happened on the 
Belgian and Swiss frontiers, when in 1870-1 
hundreds of Frenchmen were compelled to 
tlirow themselves on the charity of men and 
women of other nations. 

There was one person who showed herself 
quite equal to the occasion, and this was. 
Madame Daguerre, the worthy landlady of the 
Hotel de France. Her homely and well- 
managed house has been, during the present 
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war, a deopt for Carlist hospital supplies ; and 
fortunately more than forty iron bedsteads, 
a quantity of sheeting, charpic, surgical instru- 
ments, &c., were there. A large empty building, 
the ancient patrimonial mansion of the family 
Larraldc-Deust6guy, had been lent by its 
owner, and men and women were busily 
engaged clearing it of dust and cobwebs. 
M. Tirso d'Olazabal, Chamberlain of the Doila 
Margarita, for whom I had a letter, had been 
round to all the houses occupied by Spanish 
refugees, and these were ready to receive 
nearly two hundred patients. 

Tlio Municipal Council met in a hurry, and 
deliberated on the expected arrival, the more 
Liberal members being, as I liavo said, de- 
cidedly hostile to it. But, in truth, as long 
as tliere was no infectious case on board the 
Somorrostro, there was no law against the 
proposed landing. The Minister of the Interior, 
in answer to a request for instructions from 
the Prefet, the Marquis de Nadailhac, replied 
by telegraph, — ^^I authorize the disembarkation 
and evacuation." This was seized upon by 
some members of the Council to mean disem- 
barkation and immediate removal to Spanish 
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territory. But other persons gave a more 
humane interpretation to the message. 

However, the day wore on, and the Somor- 
rostro did not appear, nor could any vessel 
be seen upon the horizon. I spent a most 
interesting day amongst French Republicans, 
Legitimists, and Bonapartists, Spanish clericals, 
Cabrerists, and Carlists ; but the majority of 
those with whom I conversed were decidedly 
Carlists. 

Tlie same night M. Detroyat and I returned 
l)y rail to Bayonne, where our arrival was 
anxiously awaited by a group of gentleman 
desirous to hear more about the last great 
international complication . 

On the following day (Monday, May lltli) 
M. Detroyat and I started soon after noon, 
and drove to Biarritz, and, after spending lialf- 
an-hour there, we went on to St. Jean do 
Luz. Nothing more had been licard about 
the Soniorrostro. Several j^rotests against the 
disembarkation of the invalids had been for- 
warded to different authorities, and tlie Mayor 
had been again in commimication witli tlie 
rr6fot. The result of this was that the first 
permission as to disembarkation and evacua- 
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tlon had been somewhat modified ; and it was 
understood that tlie wounded men were not 
to be allowed to remain on French territory, 
but were to be immediately sent across the 
frontier. 

Wishing to act in conformitj' with tliis 
order, notwithstanding its absolute cruelty, 
M. d'Olazabal, who owns considerable property 
in Guipuzcoa — though for five years he has 
not been allowed to return to it — liad collected 
during the night eighty mules, to be used in 
transporting the w^ounded. More were ex- 
pected to arrive. All sorts of reports were 
circulating as to the non-appearance of the 
SoinorrostrOy but I felt quite satisfied that two 
or three days must still elapse before the vessel 
could come in. 

Between six and seven o'clock I was dining 
with M. Detroyat at the Hotel de France, when 
a group passed the window that immediately 
attracted our attention. In one of the party 
M. Detroyat recognized a friend. This cavalier, 
who was en hoiirgeoisy was M. de Castella, a Swiss 
gentleman, who during the Franco-German 
w^ar gave his sword to France, served under 
the command of Garibaldi, and received the 
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rank of general under the dictatorship of 
Gambetta : he is now in the Carlist army. 
He was accompanied by a tall Spaniard, also 
on horseback. I thought I had before me 
Don Quixote in person. He was in undress 
uniform, with a boina on his head. This was 

the Vicomte de S , who had been acting as 

aide-de-camp to M. de Castella. A mule, laden 
with baggage, closed the procession. In this 
manner the party had come from Durango, 
where Don Carlos then had his head-quarters. 
As soon as the horses had been put into a 
stable, these two knights-errant joined us at 
dinner, and we had a long conversation on 
the prospects of the war. M. de Castella 
confirmed the opinion I -expressed on arriving 
at Bilbao and seeing the state of that town. 
The bombardment was a moral crime and a 
political blunder, and many who before sym- 
pathized with Carlism had comj)letely changed 
their ideas. 

In an adjoining room were dining the Count 
de Bari, brother of the ex-King of Naples, 
M. Elio, doyen of Pampeluna, and brother of 
the Carlist commander-in-chief, and one or 
two other gentlemen, with whom we afterwards 
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travelled as far as Biarritz, on our way to 
Bayonne. On arriving at this town we went to 

the Cafe de Francia. M. L was with us ; 

he had just returned from Bilbao, and, being 
an advanced Republican, he had plenty to say 
on the political situation of Spain, and as he 
talked a numerous group, representing all 
shades of politics, assembled around him. 

And I must not forget another important 
character, to whom I also paid a visit before 
returning to my hotel. Tiiis is Madame 
Cournet, the widow of an armourer. She her- 
self now carries on the business, and her shop 
is stocked witli arms and accoutrements for 
the Carlists. She knows all the moves of the 
party, and is kept constantly au courant with 
the strategy of the generals. In the same 
house, and over this armourer's shop, the Junta 
of Bayonne held daily sittings, and was doing 
its best to advance the interests of Don Carlos. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

REMOVAL OF CARLIST WOUNDED P^ROM SANTURCE 
OVER FRENCH TERRITORY TO LESACA. 

Hacked, hewn with coDstant service, thrown aside, 
To rust in peace, and rot in hospitals. 

Southern. 

In order to convey a correct idea of what was 
going on at this time on the borders of France 
and Spain, I think it better to state here what 
passed under my own notice, in the same 
words I used in my diary. As is shown above, 
I mingled with all parties, and in what I have 
stated and shall state I am divulging no secrets. 
Where treating of anything about which an 
appearance of secrecy was pretended to be 
observed, I shall give no names. 

People at a distance cannot imagine the 
curious state of things which existed a few 
months since at liayonne, St. Jean de Luz, 
and along the right bank of the Bidassoa. 
There was the most happy-family sort of ar- 
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rangenient. Tlio Frencli frontier was crowded 
with Spanish families, of which the majority- 
were Carlist. To a very great extent the 
French were more Spanisli than the Spaniards 
themselves. Tliere were lively discussions, 
and in many cases liouses were divided against 
themselves ; every man suspected his neigh- 
bour, and yet there was no great apparent 
discord. People in the Basses Pyrenees were 
quite as much interested in the success or 
defeat of the Carlists as were the Spaniards 
themselves, the only difference being that life 
was perhaps a little safer on the French side of 
the river Bidassoa than on that of Spain, At 
St. Jean do Luz, or Behobie, one might talk 
as one pleased about Carlists and Republicans ; 
the sympathies of some hearers were sure to 
be enlisted. Across the river at Irun it would 
not have been safe to utter Carlist sentiments, 
whilst five hundred vards from this town in 
-any direction, barring that of Fuentarabia, 
it would have been equally unsafe to say a 
word in favour of Republicanism. 

Five days after the receipt of the message 
that St. Jean de Luz might witliin a few liours 
•expect an invasion directed from the hospitals 
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of Santurco, namely, on Thursday, May 14thy 
M. Dubrocq and M. Armand Detroyat called 
on me at nine o'clock in the morning, and told 
mc that tlie Somorrosiro had really arrived at 
Socoa, and they invited me to accompany them 
to St. Jean de Luz. 

In a Victoria phaeton, drawn by excellent 
post-horses, driven by a postilion in the old 
picturesque costume, — dark blue jacket, faced 
with scarlet and silver lace, — we were nat 
long in travelling from Bayonne to St. Jean 
de Luz. Here we were met by M. d'Olazabal, 
M. de Larralde, and other gentlemen, French 
as well as Spanish. Great agitation prevailed, 
especially on account of the order which had 
been received from Paris that the wounded 
men, on landing, were to be sent into Spain 
without delay, and under surveillance. 

M. Detroyat immediately returned to Bay- 
onne by rail, to secure all the carriages he 
could obtain, and M. Dubrocq, jun., went to- 
Biarritz on a similar mission. (The former 
secured thirteen omnibuses and carriages of 
various descriptions, and the latter nine.) 

It being the Feast of the Ascension, it was 
a general holiday, and, after mass, all the 
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people assembled on the quays and in the 
streets, the Somorrostro lying just outside^ 
being the centre of attraction. Although the 
sea was apparently calm, the heavy Atlantic 
waves were rolling in with great force, and 
clouds of white spray rose to the height of 
thirty feet above the pier at Socoa. 

Soon after noon, M. d'Olazabal, M. Laborde, 
a douanier^ and I got into a large boat in the 
harbour. This had been laden with gifts from 
the inhabitants, including two or three large 
cauldrons of hot soup from Madame Daguerre's 
kitchen, a barrel of wine, loaves of bread, 
packets of chocolate, bottles of wine and 
brandy. The landing-steps and the low wall 
on the quay foraied a capital subject for a pic- 
ture. Every stone was occupied by people 
of all ages, chiefly fishermen and their families 
in holiday attire, all of whom showed the 
greatest sympathy for the sufferers whom they 
knew were crowded on board the vessel which 
was at anchor outside the harbour. Just as we 
were putting off, a man placed ten francs in 
my hand, with the request that I would use it as 
I thought best for the poor fellows. The scene 
of excitement might have induced any one to 
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believe that a lifeboat was being launclicd to 
the relief of a shipwrecked crew. 

Aided by a rope, drawn by the hands of 
twenty stalwart men, we surmounted the waves 
that were rolling into the harbour, and then, 
with eight oars, we were pulled towards the 
Somorrostro. Here I found Captain Allen 
Young andr-Konnett. There were also on 
board M. Bourgardc, two directors, eight 
assistants, one chaplain, five surgeons, ten 
dressers, thirty-eight imrses, and two hundred 
and eleven wounded men. Madame de Calderoii 
was also there as superintendent of the nurses, 
and, notwithstanding all the trouble and confu- 
sion, her smiles had not deserted licr. Her 
courage and energy were very remarkable. 

The embarkation of the wounded had com- 
menced on Tuesday night, and as the vessel 
had been at sea since noon on the Wednesday 
(this was Thursday), it may be well imagined 
that all on board were anxious for a change. 

The convalescents were on deck, and the 
worst cases were lying in the hold on straw 
and mattresses. All were delighted to receive 
the provisions we had brought out for them. 

A strict watch was kept on the vessel by the 
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authorities, but M. Bourgarde and his staff 
y^ere allowed to land without difficulty. 

Madame de Calderon, the Soeurs de Charite, 
and all the gentlemen present, drove at once to 
the Chateau d'Urrugne, the pretty residence of 
M. Larralde, the Mayor of Urrugne, and here 
they were most hospitably entertained. 

In order to anticipate any difficulties that 
might arise at the Spanish frontier, I took to 
Bchobie the written authority of Marshal 
Concha for the removal of the Carlist wounded 
to French territory, and other documents. A 
small basket-carriage and a pair of fast ponies 
soon conveyed me over the short distance of 
six miles. How beautiful is the view from the 
high plateau before descending into the valley 
that separates France from Spain ! The banks 
on each side of the road were covered with 
ferns, overshadowed with oaks. Before me 
was the splendid range of the Pyrenees, and 
behind the undulating and well-cultivated fields 
of France. 

At Behobie I saw M. Lasseyre (French Com- 
missioner), who, having arranged with the 
Spanish guard on the other side pf the river, 
and assured me there would be no obstacle 
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oflfered to the passage of the wounded men. 
I then drove back to Urrugne. 

By the time I reached the chateau of M. de 
Larralde (five o'clock), the first carriages laden 
with convalescents were on their way to the 
frontier ; and as each passed the house there 
was a halt, and refreshments were given to the 
patients. Ladies, gentlemen, servants, and 
peasants were emulating eacli other in expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

I drove on to the harbour of Socoa (two miles 
distant), and here, finding that many of the 
worst cases were to be removed on stretchers 
carried bv men, I undertook the direction 
of the first detachment as far as Urrugne. I 
little thought then that it was seriously pro- 
posed to carry between twenty and thirty in 
this manner over the mountains. 

Those who have had the care of wounded 
men can best understand what this so-called 
^ ^ evacuation " of Santurce involved. Many of 
these patients had been taken from their beds, 
carried out in boats to the Somorrostro^ lifted 
up over the bulwarks, and then let down into 
the hold, and placed on straw : here they had 
remained for forty hours; and at the best 
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of times Spanish soldiers make wretched 
sailors. 

On arriving at Socoa, after some refresh- 
ment, the same operation as had taken place at 
Santurcc was reversed. Instead of being 
allowed immediate rest, they had the prospect 
of a long journey before them. I will say, 
however, that they bore their troubles with 
great pluck and cheerfulness. The convales- 
cents in caniages were comiDaratively well 
off ; but it was far otherwise with those 
who were borne on the shoulders of willing 
but inexperienced peasants. As might be 
expected, the sad convoy attracted much atten- 
tion, and every instant there was an attempt 
made to stop and question the poor fellows, 
and to give them various refreshments. To 
those under my charge I only allowed cigars 
and cigarettes, as all had received food and 
drink before leaving the vessel. 

Nearly thirty men were thus borne to the 
chateau of M. .Larralde, and laid upon the 
grass. Here they rested for some time, and 
presents were made to them of money, tobacco, 
packets of cigarette-paper, &c. I argued 
strongly against any further removal this even- 
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ing, but I kei)t silence when I ascertained tliat 
there was no intention to take them across the 
frontier. Soldiers had been placed on the 
quay at Socoa, with strict orders not to allow 
any communication between the Carlist invalids^ 
and the French population. Beyond Socoa, 
however, no care had been taken to enforce 
these or any other directions, and the poor 
fellows were left to the mercy and sympathy 
of any one who chose to look after them. 
Thus, when a move was again made, instead 
of the long journey across the mountains, about 
which everybody talked, all the badly wounded 
men were put under hospitable roofs on the 
French side of the river ; and, in fact, wero 
stowed away according to the discretion of 
their bearers. This was not the first occasion 
on which I have seen Government orders^ 
ignored by humanity. 

The conductors of the train of carriages 
which conveyed the convalescents having neg- 
lected to take with them the necessary 
authority to pass the bridge, the whole party 
was kept waiting there until late at night, 
when this permission was received. There 
was another delay at the ferry of Enderlaza^ 
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where one jmir of horses tuml)led into the 
river ; thus more than one hundred and fifty 
of the poor fellows who had been brought 
from Santurce by the Somorvostro did not reach 
Lesaea until the middle of the night. They 
were, however, in wonderful spirits, and ex- 
pressed the most childish delight in being again 
amongst friends, with a speedy prospect of 
reaching their homes. 

I was very fatigued, and had no overcoat 
with me ; otherwise, had I felt myself equal to 
a night's work, I should have continued the 
journey with some of the wounded. I there- 
fore walked into St. Jean do Luz. Here I 
was fortunate in finding jMM. Dubrocq and 
Detroyat. We dined at ten o'clock, and after- 
wards posted back to Bayonno, where we 
arrived at one a.m. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DoNA ^IAKGARITA ^AN IRISHMAN IN A CARLIIST 

I»KLSON ELIZONDO THE JUNTA OF NAVARRE. 



Halte 111 ! 
Vite en prison pour cela. 



Beranger. 



A FEW (la3^s before that just described in the 
preceding chapter, I had heard from Mr. Gra- 
ham, the English consul atBayonne, that a 
young Irishman, named O'Donovan, had been 
lying in a Carlist prison since November, if he 
had not already been shot. This information 
was confirmed by other persons, of whom I 
made inquiries. 

Lord Derby, Mr. Layard, and Mr. Graham, 
who had been in correspondence on the subject, 
<30uld do nothing officially, without recognizing 
the government of Don Carlos. Cardinal CuUen 
and other influential persons had written to 
the Carlist head-quarters in favour of Mr. 
O'Donovan, but w^itli no satisfactory results. 
Many persons believed that he had already 
been executed. 
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Under these circumstances, and thinking 
that my first duty called me to my own coun- 
tryman, I undertook to go in search of him, 
and made preparations for an immediate de- 
parture. Mr. Graham fully approved of this 
fitep, and he wrote to the Foreign Office, as 
well as to the British Ambassador at Madrid, 
jstating my intentions to solve the question as 
to O'Dono van's fate, and, if I found him alive, 
to endeavour to obtain his release. 

I was told that I was about to venture on a 
hazardous expedition, but, having determined 
on visiting the Carlist camp and making myself 
acquainted with the manner in which their 
hospitals were managed, I thought I might 
combine the two objects, especially if I could 
obtain letters from the Dona Margarita. I 
went to Pau, therefore, and had an interview 
"with the Duchess of Madrid. She gave me a 
most gracious reception at the Villa du Midi, 
and I was much interested, not only in her 
extreme devotion to the cause of her husband, 
but in the lively and active sympathy she 
manifested for the victims of the war. 

I have already mentioned that this Princess 
is the President of the Caridad, the Carlist 

G 
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Society which has undertaken Red Gross work 
under exclusively Roman Catholic auspices. 
When I arrived at the Villa du Midi, she was 
visiting a house which was being converted 
into a hospital, and here she hoped to be 
allowed to receive some of those who had been 
wounded in her husband's cause. M. Estrada, 
the Duchess's secretary, requested me to wait 
until her return. In the scdoiiy separated by 
folding-doors from the smaller room in which 
I was sitting, I observed two standards (which, 
I believe, were captured by the regiment of 
Durango), and below these, on the floor, were 
a quantity of hospital necessaries, shirts, flannel, 
lint, and a case of chloroform. 

The conversation between the Duchess and 
myself lasted during the greater part of an 
hour ; she showed herself thoroughly an 
couvant with all that was passing in the northern 
provinces of Spain, and in everything relating 
to the hospitals she displayed an intelligence 
and practical knowledge that quite astonished 
me. With regard to stores she expressed herself 
hapi^y to find that my ojnnion quite coincided 
with her o\^^l, and she bogged me to oppose 
myself to the sending out of large consign- 
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ments of articles for hospitals, which require 
a great outlay for carriage, duties, &c., and 
which are, in the end, of much less use than 
small sums of money judiciously spent on the 
spot. In fact, witli the exception of drugs 
and instruments, there is scarcely anything 
required in hospitals that cannot be purchased 
with money even in the north of Spain. 

The Duchess also approved of a suggestion 
I ventured to make with regard to bullock- 
carts, which, in their usual state, are quite unfit 
for the carriage of wounded men. Without 
difficulty, ordinary carriage springs, with an 
elastic bar, and rings to receive stretcher-poles, 
could be put into these carts at short notice. 
I first saw this system applied to railway 
luggage-vans, during some experiments made 
by the Berlin Red Cross Society. I also recom- 
mended a still more simple plan of my own, 
namely, to fix across the top of the cart two 
horizontal bars, with two stout iron hooks 
fastened to each. The stretcher-poles might 
then be passed through strong indiarrubber 
rings attached to these hooks. 

I then turned the conversation from the sub- 
ject of liospital work to the case of O'Donovan. 
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The Duchess alluded to the charge made 
against him of having gone into Spain with 
the intention of poisoning Don Carlos. I 
endeavoured to show the absurdity of the 
accusation, and remarked that, if such a charge 
could be made against O'Donovan, simply be- 
cause he was found with certain poisons on 
him, I was sometimes guilty of the same 
indiscretion, as it was often my duty, when 
engaged in hospital work, to carry poisons 
needed by doctors. The Duchess replied that, 
whether he was guilty or innocent, the best 
thing would be to send him out of the country. 
She directed her secretary to give me letters 
to the President of the Junta of Navarre, and 
to Admiral de Vinalet, who was fulfilling the 
functions of Minister of Foreign Aifairs. The 
Dona Margarita expressed her hope that 
O'Donovan had not been already executed. 

I spent the next day at Bayonne, preparing 
for my departure. I received letters and passes 
from the Junta of Bayonne and other sources, 
and, in the evening, I went by rail to St. Jean 
de Luz, where, at the Hotel de France, there 
was the usual assemblage of French and 
Spanish politicians. 
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Hitherto I had been travelling without a 
servant, but, finding myself quite unequal to 
the fatigues and discomfort I had to encounter, 
I engaged an active young Frencliman, con- 
versant with the Basque and Spanish languages. 
I told him that his principal duty would be to 
keep me as much as possible out of the hand? 
of Spanish domestics, whose notions of comfort 
and cleanliness were quite at variance with my 
own. 

Accompanied by my man Joseph, I left St. 
Jean de Luz on Sunday morning (May 17th), 
soon after nine o'clock ; and, in a light basket- 
carriage drawn by a pair of fast horses, I 
reached Lanchereinia at noon. Just before 
arriving at this primitive village, signs of the 
Carlists were conspicuous on the summit of a 
lofty peak, where a white flag was floating. 
Fortunately there was a diligence about to 
start for Elizondo, so wo took places in this, 
and continued the journey without delay. 

Immediately after leaving the inn, we came 
to the narrow stream that here separates Spain 
from France. On one side of the bridge was 
a French sentinel, and on the other a Carlist. 
Several other Carlists were strolling about, 
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their uniform being severely simple, consisting 
of a loose black serge jacket with red facings, 
dark trousers, and a crimson boina. A few 
were dressed in brownish-grey frock-coats. 

A steep barrier of mountains faced us, and 
in consequence of this the pace, during three 
hours, was very slow, as we followed the zig- 
zags of the road. The beauty of the scenery, 
however, made amends for this. Sometimes 
we could see below us, but within easy rifle 
range, a village or a single cottage that we 
had passed an hour before. It was a brilliant 
day, and there was not a cloud in the sky. 
The oaks, which lined the edge of the road for 
the greater part of the distance, and ornamented 
the valleys and lower slopes of the mountains 
with their yellow-green foliage, gave a most 
cheerful tone to tlie scenery. (These trees are 
pollarded every three years, and the branches 
are converted into charcoal.) From the summit 
of the range the view towards the sea was 
exquisitely beautiful. Biarritz, with its white 
lighthouse, and St. Jean de Luz, could be seen 
on the shore of the deep-blue Atlantic ; and 
every field, road, and stream was as distinctly 
visible as in a raised and coloured map ; indeed. 
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fio clear was the atmosi^liere, that each garden- 
plot could be distinguished miles away. 

At the top of the mountain there was a 
Carlist j^ost. Thence we rapidly descended 
into a lovely valley, watered by small streams 
and shaded by thick foliage, over which were 
the purple summits of the moimtains, with here 
and there the remains of the winter's snow. I 
confess that my mind was not left altogether 
to the quiet contemplation of all this beauty. 
The portly and careless driver would allow 
himself to fall asleep, and his four mules availed 
themselves of the opportunity to play eccentric 
tricks. Twice it seemed that the diligence 
was about to take a short cut over the preci- 
pice, and the four passengers clutched each 
other, as if determined that, where one went, 
all should follow, though, had the vehicle been 
overturned, there would have been little chance 
for any exercise of volition. 

At four o'clock we drove into Elizondo just 
as a detacihment of Carlists was marching out. 
The men looked smart and workmanlike ; all of 
them bore the badge of the Sacred Heart sewn 
in cloth, or embroidered in gold and silver twist 
upon the left breast. A sergeant politely asked 
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for my papers, and requested me to present 
myself at the guard-room at seven. 

The fonda (hotel) to which I was directed 
is like most of the other houses in this town, 
and built in a style that would suffice for six 
modem houses of the same size. The roof and 
projecting eaves are covered with large, almost 
semicircular tiles, the windows and doors are 
set in solid blocks of stone, whilst the rest of 
the walls are plastered and whitewashed. Each 
window has wooden shutters, painted green ; a 
large balcony extends the whole length of the 
house on the uppermost story, under the shade 
of the eaves, and a small one projects over the 
principal entrance. The basement is almost 
entirely occupied by a stable, in which there 
were twenty or thirty horses and mules ; and 
as I went through this to the staircase, a 
heavily laden mule was entering one door, 
whilst a huge pig appeared at the other. 

At six o'clock I dined ; and as the dinner 
was served in a manner similar to that I have 
usually met with in Spanish inns, I will briefly 
describe it. The mise en schie was certainly 
inferior to what would be found in the inn of 
any English village. The dining-room ad- 
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joined the kitchen, and, encouraged by the 
dirt, a perfect j)lague of flies swamied on the 
walls, ceiling, table, and windows. However, 
I managed to make a meal from tlie dishes' 
which were set before nic in the following 
order : — Soup with much oil and garlic, and 
vermicelli of a greenish hue in it ; two dishes- 
containing garbanzos (a kind of dry and 
flavourless bean) and cabbage; slices of fisli 
fried in oil ; cutlets of meat, the precise nature 
of which it was difficult to determine ; the 
smallest fowl I have ever seen, which fell to 
pieces like deal chips when I looked at it; 
potatoes done in oil ; salad ; Dutch cheese and 
sponge cakes ; the strong red wine of the 
country, and coffee that was decidedly muddy. 
I could have done with a third of these things, 
had the cooking been passable. Notwith- 
standing my repugnance, I dined, and then 
banished the recollections of the meal with a 
cigar, whilst I sauntered about the little town. 

It being Sunday evening, everybody was. 
out ; and I conclude it was owing to the pre- 
sence of some of the elite of the Carlist army 
here, — which was evident by the number 
of gold tassels attached to the bomas, — that 
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Parisian fashions were conspicuous in this 
simple and unsopliisticated town. Some of the 
toilettes, indeed, scarcely harmonized with the 
scene. 

No words of mine can describe the pic- 
turesqueness of this place. I have already 
mentioned a few of its architectural features. 
The houses surround a church, with a, 
massive and not inelegant stone tower : most 
of them open upon the principal street on 
one side, and the river on the other. This is 
spanned by two or three quaint old bridges, 
and overhanging it are broad and handsomely 
carved cornices and eaves of black oak. 
Quaint old galleries and steps of stone, varied 
by green banks and luxuriant foliage, connect 
the houses with the wide and shallow stream, 
whose monotonous music never ceases, as its 
gleaming waters here fall perpendicularly a 
deptli of fifteen or twenty feet. 

But the quaintness and iiTCgularity of Eli- 
zondo only serve to enhance the beauty of the 
perfect Paradise by which it is surrounded. 
Gardens where Nature, almost unaided, 2)ro- 
duces the richest crops, only separated from 
the fields beyond by low walls of uncemented 
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stoncy slope upwards, until met by fringes of 
tangled foliage; and over the woods appear 
mountains of every shade and form, softly 
swelling hills, in which the line of beauty pre- 
dominates and delicate tones of green prevail, 
and rugged cliffs, whose grey and sombre tints 
were strongly defined against the dark azure 
curtain which gradually spread itself over the 
jsky as the sun went down. 

I had paid a visit, on my arrival, to Sefior 
Sanz y Lopez, the President of the Junta of 
Navarre, to whom I delivered my letters. He 
courteously relieved me of the necessity of 
calling at the guard-house and of all other 
formalities. He informed me that O'Donovan's 
was a serious case. In November last the 
Junta had sent him to Estella, and the matter 
was now out of their hands. 

Later in the evening Sefior Sanz y Lopez 
called upon me, and endeavoured to facilitate 
my journey to Estella, whither I intended to go, 
by making a bargain with the proprietor of the 
inn for a carriage. But as the charge was most 
exorbitant, and only one horse could be pro- 
vided, with a very uncomfortable-looking car- 
riage, I determined to make other arrangements. 
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I then went to the official seat of the Junta^ 
and here I was ushered, through a number of 
soldiers and clerks, to the presence of Sefior 
Martoz, an officer of the Carlist army and 
member of the Junta, who furnished me with 
a pass for head-quarters. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PAMPELUNA — SPANISH TAX-PAYERS — ESTELLA. 

It is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land ! 
What froits of fragrance blnsh on every tree ! 
What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand ! 
But man would mar them with an impious hand. 

Byeon. 

Soon after six o'clock the next morning I was 
informed that a diligence would leave for 
Pampeluna in a petit moment; but it was nearly 
^ight o'clock before we started, at a gallop, in 
that lumbering carriage drawn by eight mules. 
Soon the pace was reduced to a walk, and 
during three hours we ascended the mountains 
by a winding road that presented many grand 
features, blended with others of remarkable 
beauty. Rocks of vast height, well-cultivated 
patches of exquisite verdure, irrigated by in- 
numerable rills and musical waterfalls ; oak, 
plane, and ash trees, of small size but luxuriant 
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foliage. There was one passenger besides my 
servant and myself, and he conducted us on 
foot for an hour by a mule track, which 
enabled us to shorten the road, and arrive at a 
posada some time before the diligence. An 
old woman who owned the establishment did 
not display much willingness to serve us with 
breakfast, but we sat down in the large kitchen 
over the stables, and by this determined atti- 
tude succeeded in compelling her to exercise 
some hospitality. Each of us received a tea- 
cupful of a wonderfully greasy fluid called soup,, 
followed by eggs poached in oil, and white 
cheese, which was really excellent ; with this, 
and the red wine of the country, a meal was. 
possible. 

When we had attained the highest point in 
the road, and which seemed to bring us very 
close to a broad patch of snow, we halted at a 
Carlist post, where papers were shown. The 
fresh relay of seven mules had just had their 
tails docked, and, preparatory to departure,, 
tlie bleeding stumps of the poor beasts were 
rubbed in wood-ashes, and then tightly tied 
with cord ; this, however, did not prevent our 
leaving red traces all the way to Pampeluna. 
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The complicated aiTangement of straps, cords, 
and chains was at last completed, and we 
descended the southern side of the mountain 
at a rapid ])ace. 

There was much more evidence of agricul- 
tural industry in this part of the country than 
in that we had traversed since leaving France, 
and the lower slopes bore many acres of corn 
already in the ear, also large fields of beans 
and other vegetables, as well as a few vino- 
yards. 

At the entrance of some of the villages were 
guards of soldiers in the most free and easy 
style of dress, their rifles and side-arms being 
planted against a wall on which the men were * 
amusing themselves witJi tennis. Shirt, trou- 
sers and sandals, a red sash and a hoina^ in 
most cases, formed the costume even of those 
who were on sentry. 

We did not leave the Carlists until we 
reached Villava, a small village, almost within 
rifle range of the walls of Pampeluna, and 
twenty minutes later the diligence came to a 
standstill in front of the Casa de Ciganda, in 
the principal square of the city. Here I found 
comfortable quarters. No questions were asked 
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of me, nor were j^apers demanded; but as 
I noticed that I was regarded with curiosity, 
if not with suspicion, I thought it better to go 
boldly to the Cafe Suizo, as being the place 
*' where merchants most do congregate," and 
declare the object of my journey in a friendly 
chat with the proprietor. He and his patrons 
were also anxious to hear news from Bilbao, 
for j:)ostal and telegraphic communication 
had been cut off many weeks before. My 
diplomacy was entirely successful. 

There was little in Pampeluna that bore 
evidence of the state of blockade which had so 
long existed. On the ramparts the sentries 
were more numerous than formerly, and the 
trees on the glacis had. all been cut down. In 
the evening the ladies came out and prome- 
naded under the double row of dwarf acacias 
in the square and on the Boulevard 

The next morning (May 19th), at six o'clock, 
I took my place on the outside of a small 
omnibus, bound for Estella. On leaving the 
town the driver was obliged to pay two francs 
and a half. Notwithstanding that this town 
has for some months been an important Carlist 
centre, daily communication between it and the 
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Bepublican fortress of Pampeluna has been 
xnaintained with scarcely any interruption, 
and private persons have been able to travel 
backwards and forwards. But'double taxes have 
been paid on all means of conveyance, and on 
provisions taken out or brought into either 
town. As, however, the Carlists occupied all 
the towns and villages on the road, the Kepub- 
licans had adopted a novel expedient. They 
could not claim octroi duty in the first village 
or town on the road, as was formerly the case ; 
they therefore collected it at a little wooden 
shed just outside the gates of Pampeluna. 
The unfortunate tax-payer, having thus paid 
once to the representatives of the Madrid 
Government, was compelled to pay a second 
time about an hour afterwards. Nevertheless, 
the two Caesars appeared to be acknowledged 
with perfect good-will. 

During the first part of the journey the con- 
versation was limited, and little was heard 
except the jingling of the bells attached to the 
three mules harnessed abreast, and the violent 
appeals to their energies made in the choice 
language habitual to the Spanish driver. But, 
after we had gone about six miles, an old 

II 
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priest, who sat next to me on the front 
seat of the omnibus, developed into a regular 
fire-eater. Everybody, outside and inside the 
vehicle, seemed to be Carlist; and though I 
endeavoured to preserve my neutrality, I 
deemed it prudent to show one or two of my 
papers, and to regard things from a Carlist 
point of view. 

The country here is most fertile, and the 
road undulates through fields of corn. The 
mountains form a most imposing boundary to 
the plain, in which stands Pampeluna, and 
from one spot, the priest said, eighty-three 
churches might be counted. 

We walked up the mountain, and then 
descended rapidly to Puenta la Reina. This 
is a curious village, consisting of one long and 
narrow street ; behind the houses on each side 
are low buildings with large gates, where is 
stored the wine for which this part of Navarre 
is noted. On leaving this place, we crossed a 
high-backed, quaint old bridge which spans 
the river Arga. There was great excitement 
here, and working parties were busily engaged 
in extending the earth-works and trenches. 
The Rejoublicans, who held a strong position a 
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litde higher up the river, had just made a sortie, 
and attempted to cut the bridge, but they were 
speedily driven back. A little further on, at 
the summit of a hill that commands a most 
beautiful view, we arrived at a very fine stra- 
tegical point. Here a cordon of sentries 
occupied the edge of the range, and batteries 
were being constructed in most advantageous 
positions. At a bend of the road, below the 
principal works which face the village held by 
the Republicans, a number of young Carlists 
released from labour came running towards us, 
romping together like a number of school- 
boys. Beyond this, in another village, a group 
of ofl&cers were sitting in the street ; several 
soldiers were playing at tennis, and in a house 
at which we stopped a band was rehearsing 
some of Donizetti's music. Further on, we 
met a youthful aide-de-camp of sixteen years, 
the son of one of the generals, well mounted, 
and followed by an orderly ; and at intervals 
on the road were numerous muleteers, includ- 
ing a large proportion of women, conveying 
stores for the outposts, solid loaves of bread, 
ham, bacon, and forage. Others escorted 
mules, and carts drawn by oxen, laden with 
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new Remington rifles and boxes of ammu- 
nition. 

At Cirauqui, a village perched upon a rock, 
with a ruined bridge connecting it on one 
side with the mainland, like that at Dunluce 
Castle, in the county Antrim, there was a 
detachment of cavalry. 

At one o'clock we drove into Estella, a place 
of no strategical importance in itself, but 
which is nevertheless noted in the history of 
Carlist wars. This town presents a wonderful 
conglomerate of houses pressed together in 
narrow streets, and closely surrounded by 
almost perpendicular rocks, which prevent its 
being seen from any side at a distance of more 
than one or two hundred yards. The river 
Arga, spanned by one bridge, v/inds through 
the town, and here and there a marvellous 
piece of architecture can be seen peeping out 
from the narrow vistas left by the rocks and 
the houses. In this place one can understand 
the Carlist mode of fighting, and the difficulties 
that regular troops have to contend with in 
dislodging them from their rocky strongholds. 

There was great animation visible in the 
streets, and much warlike activity. I secured 
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a room in tlie Fonda de Diligencias. I have 
already described a Spanish inn, and this one 
was no exception to the general rule. The 
broad and ill-kept staircase, over which is a 
skylight, occupies the centre : at the foot of the 
stairs is a deep draw-well, and on each side of it 
are stables, opening upon the street in one direc- 
tion and towards the river in the other. Pro- 
prietors, servants, officers, and private soldiers, 
princes and peasants — everybody associated 
together on the first floor, on which also is the 
sociedad, or club, where cards, chess, draughts, 
and other games were played, and coffee was 
consumed in the dirty salle d manger. A party 
of ten persons were at dinner, and amongst 
these was a young man in the uniform of the 
French cavalry. His card bore the name of 
M. Pierre de Montrosey, surmounted by a 
coronet. He told me that he had left his 
regiment in Africa without leave, and must 
therefore be considered as a deserter ; and 
that, in crossing the frontier a few days before, 
he had been shot at by the French douaniers, 
whose challenge he refused to answer. His 
horse was killed, and he himself was wounded 
in the hand. I particularly mention this 
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individual, because he is one of those numerous 
adventurers who are to be found in Spain at 
the present moment, waiting for something to 
turn up. He was soon proved to be an 
impostor; but, as I shall presently! show, he 
was capable of maldng himself useful to me.* 

In the club-room, to which we retired for 
coffee and cigars, I met a Spanish ofl&cer, who 
had been for eighteen months in prison at 
Bayonne for endeavouring to run a convoy of 
ammunition across the frontier- 

^ In the month of March last I happened to be at Batna, in 
Algeria, on my way to the Desert, when I was saluted by a 
Spahis. Under the uniform of the African irregular cavalry, 
I soon recognized Montrosey. I had heard that, as his services 
had not been accepted by Don Carlos, he had returned to 
France. At Bayonne he was put into prison as a deserter, 
and soon afterwards, as he now told me, he was sent off to 
Africa, where he was now doing disciplinary duty as a priv^ate 
in a regiment of Spahis. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



MR. o'dONOVAN a prisoner AT ESTELLA — HIS 

RELEASE. 



Oar bread was such as captives' tears 
Have moistened many a thousand years. 
Since man first pent his feUow-men 
Like brutes within an iron den. 

Bykon. 

On leaving the hotel I met a string of pri- 
soners, who were being inarched down from the 
little citadel for labour. An inspection of 
these soon led me to fix on one as being 
O'Donovan, the man for whom I was in search. 
Knowing the impropriety of putting myself 
trop en evidence under such circumstances, 
I addressed him as if he were a subject of 
perfect indifference to me. I ascertained that 
he had been a prisoner for more than six 
months. As I could not remain talking to 
him, I requested him to write some notes for 
me in prison, promising that I would find an 
opportunity to take them from him. 
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I spent the afternoon in visiting tlie monas- 
tery of Irache, a magnificent pile of buildings, 
about two miles out of the town, over which 
the flag of the Caridad was flying. This 
was formerly a Benedictine establishment, 
but as such it has long been disused. Its 
dormitories and vast galleries are now devoted 
to sick and wounded soldiers, of whom there 
were then 190 ; 130 being wounded, and the 
remainder suffering from fever and small-pox. 

This hospital was in many respects admir- 
able; but I noticed that rooms containing 
wounded men opened into ward^ filled with 
infectious cases. Nor was any consideration 
given to drainage. 

A large number of village bedsteads were in 
use, and these were not only to some extent 
infected, but they swarmed with insects. A 
little money might have been well spent in 
simple barrack bedsteads — iron trestles, with 
three deal planks on each pair. 

The nursing here was performed by Soeurs 
de Charity, and, besides fifteen or sixteen 
fr^res^ there was a considerable number of lay 
assistants. 

My letters procured me admission over the 
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whole of the hospital, and I spent two hours in 
visiting every department. 

On returning to the town, my first inquiry was 
for the Fiscal Militaire, in order that I might 
be fully informed as to the specific charges 
against O'Donovan. Two or three superior 
officers whom I addressed spoke very seriously 
of these, and I found it useless to attempt to 
prove the absurdity of the principal accusa- 
tion. The Junta of Navarre had charged 
O'Donovan with carrying poison in his pocket, 
with the intention of assassinating Don Carlos. 
To whatever extent indiscretion may have 
carried him, I felt, from the first, that he was 
entirely guiltless of harbouring any serious 
thought of crime against Don Carlos or any- 
body else. 

Between seven and eight I dined in the 
public room of the hotel, which adjoins the 
kitchen, and resembles it in its smoky walls 
and ceiling and filthy floor. There were 
twelve or fourteen people at table, including a 
doctor and his wife, a Spanish newspaper 
correspondent, and a few officers and soldiers. 

M. de Montrosey (for, in order to dis- 
tinguish him, I will use the name he had 
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adopted) pretended to a great interest in 
O'Donovan, and said he could help me to 
obtain his release. Everybody in the hotel 
believed the story of this adventurous soldier 
of fortune, so I thought I could not do better 
than utilize his proffered services. Presuming 
on the advantage of his uniform, we deter- 
mined to attempt to see O'Donovan in prison. 
Gruided by a man we met in the street, we 
ascended, by a steep road and a flight of steps, 
to the citadel. The guard looked rather 
astonished, but the gold lace of my companion 
smoothed away all objections. 

. The jailer and his wife and family were at 
supper; and, by a curious and happy coin- 
cidence, my servant found in them friends of 
long standing. I am inclined to believe that 
the jailer had been a notorious smuggler 
before his elevation to his present position. 
Montrosey put his position aupres de sa 
Majeste le Roi considerably en evidence^ and 
spoke of its being part of his duty to inspect 
the prisons on behalf of his royal master. His 
order to show the prisoners was immediately 
attended to. Lighted by one candle, we 
followed, in single file, through the dark stone 
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passages of the citadel. Heavy bolts and bars 
were drawn back, and we were conducted into 
two chambers, on the tiled floor of which more 
than forty prisoners were lying on straw 
mattresses. There was one small window or 
opening — ^for there was no glass in it — barred 
with iron. 

It was a curious and most painful sight to 
see these wretched prisoners, as they awoke, 
start up, and sit on their mattresses. Doubt- 
less they thought their last moment had 
arrived, and the poor fellows rubbed their eyes 
and stared about until O'Donovan was called 
into the corridor. This tranquillized the rest, 
for they concluded his fate was settled, and 
they were reprieved, at any rate for a period. 
I gained all the information I required from 
O'Donovan, Montrosey acting as counsel for the 
prosecution, and subjecting him to a close 
cross-examination. I tore some sheets out of 
my pocket-book and gave them to O'Donovan, 
with a request that he would briefly write out 
his case for me. I also promised not to leave 
Estella without doing my best for him. We 
then saw him back to his mattress, which he 
hared with a Carlist prisoner, a barrister, who 
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had been imprisoned for reasons of whicli both 
he and the jailer were ignorant. 

It was a strange and even terrible sight to 
see all these poor fellows, deprived of their 
liberty and of all communication with their 
friends. The one candle and the group of 
Carlist soldiers, with the jailer's family in the 
background, made up a tableau that was 
highly dramatic. 

On returning to the fonda^ I was struck by 
another incident of a different kind. In the 
unpretentious salle d manger I have already 
mentioned, there was a very characteristic 
group. At table were a dozen men, in various 
costumes, and one lady, the wife of an officer. 
Near them sat a young woman, whose husband 
was absent with his regiment. She was busy 
with her needle, converting the French staff 
uniform of Montrosey into a Carlist jacket. 
Suddenly two small boys appeared, one aged 
fourteen, the other ten. Their father was in 
the Carlist army, and they had run away from 
their mother at Pampeluna, without giving her 
any warning, on purpose to offer their services 
to Don Carlos. They had been three days on 
the road. The younger was evidently very 
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tired, and was quite overcome by the ques- 
tions put to him. His tears and sobs proved 
that juLst then he would rather have been at 
home. The elder, a fine, handsome boy, was 
full of spirits; and one or two oflficers, in- 
cluding, of course, Montrosey, promised he 
should be accepted as a trumpeter. From 
their dress and manners, it was evident that 
the little fellows belonged to a family in a 
good position of life. An old cure remarked 
to me, ^^So long as there are such recruits, 
Don Carlos's cause will endure." 

At 10*30 I retired to bed, congratulating 
myself that my servant's exertions had secured 
me the best room in the house and white 
sheets. As to the other appointments of my 
chamber, I was not inclined to be hyper- 
critical. Joseph slept in a recess of my 
room, shut in with glass doors. 

I did not at first understand why I received 
so much attention and exceptional politeness 
at Estella, until I was informed that an English 
^^ milord" had presented four small steel Arm- 
strong guns to Don Carlos. These had 
arrived at Estella, and it was rumoured I 
was the English milord who had brought them. 
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It was quite dark, and, I believe, about 
three o'clock in the morning, when I heard a 
man with stentorian lungs chanting in the 
street, and between every two or three bars a 
bell was sounded. I slept again, and soon 
after four was awakened by more singing, 
and, looking out of the window, I saw a small 
procession of priests and boys, with a crucifix, 
and lanterns hung on poles. This matutinal 
proceeding is called the jRosano^ and is a call 
to prayer. 

After this the town began to awake. My 
window looked into a longhand narrow lane, 
called the Calle Mayor, the principal street in 
Estella, in which there is not room for four 
horsemen abreast. Conversation here may be 
easily carried on across the road, from balcony 
to balcony, as the houses are very close to each 
other, and some of the projecting eaves almost 
touch. The long spouts, when it rains, dis- 
charge the water from the roofs upon the 
middle of the road. 

The waking up of this street rendered sleep 
a difficult task. The buzz of voices, the cry- 
ing of infants, the constant movement of mules 
and their drivers, the exercise of various trades, 
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the bugle-calls, &c., made a confusion of sound 
that was quite bewildering. I rose at seven, 
and, after a cup of coffee, set myself to work 
to find horses. For this I had an order to 
requisition at a moderate tariff, but not a 
horse could be discovered. I went to the 
Alcalde, whom I found, after passing through 
a draper's shop and up three flights of stairs. 
This old gentleman wore a marvellous wig, of 
shaggy black hair, that seemed to have been 
made out of a goat-skin. Although evidently 
in a very confused state of mind — and well he 
might be — ho sent out in all directions to 
obtain horses, but without success. 

The poor old gentleman spoke of the diffi- 
culty he had experienced, a short time before, 
in finding a vehicle when he wished to go to 
Somorrostro to fetch his son, who had lost an 
arm in action : he was three days before he 
could obtain a horse and carriage. 

Montrosey, aided by his French uniform and 
unlimited aplomb^ succeeded in securing a 
horse, and on this he immediately left for 
Durango. At noon I also had a horse ; but 
circumstances had changed by this time ; one 
horse was of little use to me — I wanted three. 
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Meanwhile I had sent to the prison, and 
received from O'Donovan the information with 
which I asked him to supply me. 

After referring to the charges brought against 
him, and to the improbability that he, having 
been educated at a Jesuit seminary, and then 
at the Roman Catholic University of Dublin, 
should have harboured any intentions pre- 
judicial to Don Carlos or the Carlist cause, the 
pencil notes before me are as follows : — 

'^ In the Freeman^ s Journal of Dublin, on 
the 3rd of September, 1873, appeared a letter 
from Mr. Glasse, of the London Committee, 
with the address, ^ 62, Buckingham Palace 
Road, London, S.W.,' enclosing another from 
Major Leader, stating that he had received 
the permission of General Lizarraga to form 
a foreign corps, in which he had the rank of 
Commandante, and that all volunteers who 
sympathized with the cause which the King 
represents should be welcome if they wished 
to bear arms. Upon this I wrote to Mr. 
Glasse, stating that I wished to enter the corps 
as a volunteer. He replied, on the 8th of 
September, that I should go to St. Jean de 
Luz, passing by the ^Moss' line of steamers 
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from Liverpool to Bordeaux. At St. Jean do 

Luz I was to present myself to Captain M , 

the accredited agent of the London Committee, 
and that he would direct me to the quarters 
of the corps at Lesaca. 

^^ On arriving at St. Jean de Luz I met there 

Captain M , and also Mr. Leader, who 

was on his way to England, to make the 
necessary arrangements for the formation of 
the corps. Mr. Leader gave me a note, or 
official document, for the Senor Alcalde of 
Lesaca, requiring that I should bo quartered 
in the town until further arrangements could 
be made. On presenting the paper to the 
Alcalde, I was lodged at the house of the 
curey and received rations as a soldier. During 
the two or three days I was at Lesaca. I 
met the Director of Military Hospitals, who 
told me that Leader s paper was not a sufficient 
credential, and that I should go to the Junta 
to get a passport. Besides that, as some time 
might elapse before the formation of the pro- 
jected battalion, being a student of medicine, 
he would give me work at the hospital of 
Lesaca. 

" Then I went to Elizondo, and showed the 

I 
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document I had received from Leader. But 
there the Junta said that they had heard 
nothing as yet of the corps, and could not 
give mc permission to remain until they had 
received formal notification of the matter. 

^^ I then returned to St. Jean de Luz, where 

I stopped at the house of Captain M , 

writing also to Mr. Leader to know what 
further steps I ought to take. To my dis- 
appointment, he replied tliat General Elio had 
refused his assent to the formation of any 
foreign corps, and hence there was an end of 
the matter. 

'^ I then thought of joining the Ambulances, 
or getting the employment promised by the 
Director of Hospitals ; and, with this object, 
requested permission of the Junta to go to 
Lesaca to take up the place offered mc. This 
request was forwarded by an artillery officer 
of my acquaintance, Captain Belez, w^ho was 
at the Hotel do France, St. Jean de Luz, who 
was kind enough to interest liimself for me. 
The Junta answered, ordering me to come to 
Elizondo, and I proceeded to Lesaca for the 
purpose of seeing the Director ; but he had 
left, and I. was arrested almost immediately, 
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though I had not the most remote idea of the 
cause of it for tlirce days after, when, to my 
horror and surprise, I was told that I was sus- 
pected of haviug come to poison the Carlists. 

" Being escorted to Elizondo, an officer there 
asked me some questions as to the matter ; 
but being able to express myself very imper- 
fectly, no doubt it gave rise to the idea that I 
had contradicted myself, as, indeed, might well 
have been the case, knowing so little of the 
language, and being considerably alarmed by the 
yells of the rabble in the streets, who howled, — 
^ Kill the assassin ! ' — ^ to the river with him ! ' &c. 
" From Elizondo I was sent to Estella, 
where I have remained since the month of 
November of last year. Of that time I spent 
six weeks in the hospital, suffering from an 
acute attack in the stomach, to which I am 
subject from time to time, and for wliich I use 
the medicines which have given rise to my 
imprisonment." 

To this statement was attached the medical 
prescription which O'Donovan was in the habit 
of using, and in which morphia and opium 
were important ingredients. 

I have used O'Donovan's own words, and I 
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purposely avoid expressing any opinions of my 
own on his case. He had been in prison 
for six months without trial, and he was 
threatened with death. My object was to 
obtain his release, and I used the means I 
thought most suitable for this purpose. 

I called on the Fiscal Militaire, and he 
admitted he could not understand why 
O'Donovan had been detained in prison : the 
responsibility for this, he said, rested with the 
Junta of Navarre. I explained that I had 
already referred to this body at Elizondo, and 
had been directed by the President to call upon 
him. Our conversation terminated by the 
Fiscal informing me that, if I would be respon- 
sible for O'Donovan, he would give me an 
order for his release, and I might take him to 
Durango, where higher authorities would settle 
the question. This I agreed to do. Armed 
with the Fiscal's order, I went to the prison, 
and there found O'Donovan locked up in the 
dungeon where I had seen him on the previous 
night. He could not understand how it was 
possible I had permission to take him away. 
He accompanied mc to the fonda^ and whilst 
ho was having a wash (the first time for many 
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a long day) I decided what to do with him. 
The poor man had not had a change of clothes 
nor a good bath since last November : a brush 
and a glass were articles he had not seen for 
six months. Under the circimistances, I thought 
it better to take him to Irache, and ask hospi- 
tality of the Director, M. Guillen, for one 
night. 

I was also in another difficulty. I had not 
calculated sufficiently on the expense of this 
journey, and now I had another person on my 
hands. It was impossible for me to remain 
until I could obtain money from Bayonne, so 
I looked upon the Monastery of Irache as my 
bank. 

We had breakfast at the inn, which was a 
luxurious repast couipared with the two daily 
rations of garbanzos and coarse black bread, 
with now and then a scrap of salted pork, to 
which my poor prisoner had been limited. 
O'Donovan, Joseph, and I then walked up to 
Irache. 

The worthy Director immediately accepted 
my suggestions in the kindest manner, and he 
readily promised to lend me funds. So I left 
O'Donovan with him, and returned to Estella. 
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It was well that I had been compelled to 
remain at Estella another day, as in the after- 
noon I felt 60 fatigued I could scarcely walk. 
On my return from Irache, I gave myself two 
hours' rest. 

Later, when strolling in the town, I met an 
old oflficer en retraitCy who had already been 
most polite to me, although he considered 
O'Donovan a most dangerous person, who had 
been rightly incarcerated. He wished me very 
much to take his horse and servant half way to 
Durango, and would accept no thanks when I 
declined his most liberal oflFer : this he 
repeated, and he left it to my decision on the 
morrow. 

Large bands of recruits came in during the 
day, from diflferent directions, to join the Carlist 
army. I witnessed some drill: it was excel- 
lent, and the physique of the men would have 
satisfied any military critic. A loug string of 
mules, laden with ammunition, passed through 
the town, attended by a very contrabandist- 
looking escort. 

On the pretty but ill-kept promenade which, 
overshadowed by trees, forms a semicircle 
along the banks of the Arga, I spent an hour. 
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contemplating the picturesque scene before nie, 
and wondering how, with the iniins of two or 
three wars- before tliem, including the remains of 
some vast ecclesiastical buildings, and the unre- 
paired damage which so many houses showed of 
recent bullets, the people of EstcUa could still 
bear to think of war, and even anticipate 
another battle with the most careless gaiety. 
Whilst these thoughts were filling my mind, I 
was suddenly interrupted by a fight amongst 
some young trumpeters and other urchins. 
They fought in a furious fashion, biting, kick- 
ing, and throwing stones. Once I managed to 
restore order: it was but for a minute; the 
fray recommenced with added fury. Aided 
by a soldier, I again acted policeman, and. 
after giving two of them a violent shaking and 
telling them to move on^ I thought I had done 
my share in the restoration of peace. I left 
the soldier walking oflF, in the midst of them, 
towards the town. A quarter of an hour later, 
on looking out of my window, I saw that the 
field of battle had been changed to the Calle 
Mayor. An officer appeared on the scene, and 
marched the ringleaders off to prison. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ESTELLA TO DURANGO, Vld ALSASUA, ONATE, AND 

MONDRAGON. 

The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
The torrents that from cliflf to valley leap, 
The vine on high, the willow branch below, 
Mix'd in one mighty scene, with varied beauty glow. 

Byron. 

The next morning (May 21st) I was again 
awoke by the Rosario, between three and four 
o'clock. O'Donovan arrived soon after six 
o'clock, looking all the better for a good night's 
rest and a change of linen. My cavalry, as 
Joseph was pleased to call it, also came up: 
this consisted of two horses and a large mule, 
with two guides. But not a saddle or bridle 
could be procured. Punctually at seven we 
left Estella. O'Donovan and I mounted the 
horses, each with a rug and a halter, Joseph 
being perched on the mule, with our bao^gage 
packed, in Spanish fashion, in large saddle-bags 
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on each side. This is hardly a proper de- 
scription : the bags, which are very capacious, 
are improvised out of a coarse hempen mat, and 
are used by the peasants. They are always 
most ingeniously roped, so as to bear as little 
as possible on the animal to which they are 
attached. With the two guides trudging 
behind us, we went oflF at a brisk pace, and 
continued up and down amongst the mountains 
for four hours, when we arrived at a venta, the 
lowest order of wayside inn. I had frequent 
occasion to remark on the splendid strategical 
positions which had been selected by the Car- 
lists, and which they were then busily engaged 
in strengthening. 

On leaving the sunlight for the interior of 
the venta, it was almost impossible to distin- 
guish anything within this building : it did not 
possess a window, but little slits in the walls 
allowed streaks of misty light to enter each 
apartment, and to struggle with the smoke 
that filled the whole house, and which, in the 
course of years, had given a black coating to 
the walls, ceilings, and floors. In the kitchen, 
around a wood fire placed in the centre of the 
floor, were a number of utensils, with which 
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the people of the house and the carters who 
had halted at the door were cooking, each 
according to his or her own fancy ; there was 
no chimney, but the smoke, when the door was 
not open, found its way tlirough a hole in the 
roof. Being a privileged visitor, a coarse 
towel was laid for me in an adjoining room, 
and here, notwithstanding the obscurity, we 
were able to find the way to our mouths. Our 
repast consisted of eggs poached in oil, cream 
cheese, white bread, and the strong red wine of 
the country. 

The large barn-like stables . looked more 
attractive than the house, and in these, with a 
few horses and mules, were a number of mag- 
nificent oxen, such as I have never seen out of 
Spain. 

After an hour s halt we again started ; but 
instead of continuing on the road, we followed 
our guides over the mountains. The grandeur 
of this chain of almost perpendicular: heights 
amply repaid us for the trouble, although, at 
first, the slaty white of the barren rocks was 
somewhat trying to the eyes. No animals but 
Spanish mules and horses could traverse these 
mountain paths. Alternately riding and walk- 
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ing, we reached the summit, above which, at 
the time, a fine eagle was soaring. Then 
opened out upon our view one of the loveliest 
scenes I have ever looked upon. Within a 
circle of rocky mountains, many of them 
capped with snow, reposed a valley, adorned 
with the most luxuriant vegetation, dotted here 
and there with villages, every house in which 
was distinctly visible through the clear atmo- 
sphere. Our steep path, sometimes not more 
than a yard in breadth, and scarcely an inch 
in which was without a pointed stone, led us 
down the side of the mountain, towards this 
fertile tract of country. At first, in descend- 
ing, there was but little foliage, but soon we 
found ourselves amidst the topmost branches of 
beech and oak trees, whose stems were far 
below us on the precipitous sides of tlie moun- 
tains. I did not attempt to walk, preferring 
to trust to my sure-footed horse ; but I could 
not avoid imagining the possibility and conse- 
quences of one false step. 

We reached the main road near a point 
where stood a Carlist manufactory of shells 
and other munitions of war. This was, I 
believe, di rected by a Frenchman. 
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About five o'clock we reached Alsasua, a 
small village that revived recollections of the 
West of Ireland, except that the houses here 
are more solidly built. These are placed at 
all sorts of angles, and in the streets and open 
places the traveller must select his own line 
amidst streams of water, manure-heaps, gut- 
ters, balks of timber, and various kinds of live 
stock. 

We found lodgings in a posada (an inn which 
ranks somewhere between a fonda and a 
venta) of small pretensions, and our horses 
were, as usual, stabled at the foot of the stair- 
case.. 

In the tennis-court adjoining the church one 
or two officers, some military telegraph clerks, 
and other persons were playing the game of 
the country. The Alcalde courteously offered 
to give me a billet, but I declined to accept 
this hospitality. 

Soon afterwards I met Montrosey, who had 
arrived on the previous day, but could not 
advance for w^ant of a horse. 

O'Donovan and I dined at' six o'clock, as 
well as the circumstances of the house would 
permit. We afterwards adjourned to a cafe^ 
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kept by a man who spoke French. He was 
formerly station-master at Pampeluna ; then ho 
took the same office at this village, but the 
station was burnt, and the line was broken up, 
so he had begun business again in this cafe. 

We were glad to retire to bed at eight 
o'clock, O'Donovan and I occupying recesses in 
one room, and Joseph having a small adjoining 
chamber. These apartments had not arrived 
at the luxury of glass windows; but small 
apertures, with wooden shutters, allowed a cur- 
rent of uninterrupted ventilation. 

During the night my anatomy was made the 
subject of investigation by a countless army of 
insects. In truth, I never was so overrun 
before. I rose at five, and at six we were, I 
cannot say in our saddles, but mounted, and 
on the road towards Durango. 

On leaving Estella I had only stipulated 
with my guides for half the journey ; but, for- 
tunately, I was able to make a bargain with 
them, and they consented to get me as far as pos- 
sible this day, and to complete the journey on 
the morrow. The wiry little horses, and a fine 
dog that never left them, seemed none tlie 
worse for yesterday's journey. We agreed to 
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go as straight as our guides liked to take us, 
and very soon wo struck off the high road, and 
endeavoured to find a way across the hills, 
through brakes and a forest of oaks ; but here 
we lost our bearings, and were compelled to 
dismount, and lead the horses down an almost 
perpendicular hill. At the bottom we gained 
the right direction, and touched on the high 
road. About ten o'clock we had breakfast at a 
small inn at Cegama. 

A considerable distance may be saved in this 
part of tho journey by using a long railway 
tunnel. This short cut has certain incon- 
veniences, one of which, on the recommenda- 
tion of some telegraph employes^ I provided 
against by keeping my revolver in a handy 
position. 

With a soldier as guide and a boy carrying 
a lantern, we entered the tunnel. In single 
file and at a fair pace we got through it 
in three-quarters of an hour. We emerged 
ampngst the mountains with a grand view 
before us. Alternately riding and walking, 
wo descended into a most beautiful valley, 
a perfect garden of rich vegetation and indus- 
trious cultivation. 
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Wc passed through the town of Onate, which 
contains some fine specimens of architecture^ 
thence by narrow mountain passes, the sides of 
which were clothed with luxuriant foliage, from 
the rocks behind which water burst out at 
frequent intervals to join the river below. It 
was nearly six o'clock when we entered Mon- 
dragon, after a steady journey of nearly twelve 
hours, only interrupted by breakfast. 

I was much struck by the jn-etentious style 
of many of the houses in Mondragon ; and not 
the least magnificent of these was the hotel at 
which we halted. It possessed a fine stone 
fafade^ with two escutcheons carved in high 
relief and highly wrought iron balconies. The 
interior accorded well with the exterior, and 
the three rooms allotted to me had hapdsomo 
ceilings of massive polished beams separated 
by small panels. We looked into tlie church, 
which is suffering from neglect ; it contains 
some interesting features, including a pulpit of 
carved oak on a bracket of stone, from 
which, according to a tablet at the side, a 
certain saint preached in the fifteenth century. 
Dinner at six, and bed between eight and 
nine o'clock. 
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I had been obliged to make forced marches 
during two days, and this was partly owing 
to the difficulty or impossibility of procuring 
other horses, and partly to my desire to remove 
O'Donovan as quickly as j)Ossible out of 
Spain. But this pace could not be sustained. 
O'Donovan was showing signs of great fatigue, 
and, considering his long imprisonment, I 
doubt if he could have borne another long 
march. 

Saturday, May 23rd. — At half-past five a.m. 
we started on the last stage to Durango. 

We began badly, by taking a wrong i^oad, 
which delayed us at least an hour. One thing 
has particularly struck nie in the North of 
Spain, and this is the excellent manner in 
which, notwithstanding the war, all the fields 
are cultivated and general work is carried on. 
It is true the women bear a large share of the 
labour. The men do a period of fighting and 
then retire. It goes forth to the whole of 
Europe that the Carlists have retreated; 
whereas they have simply endeavoured to do 
their enemy as much harm as possible in a 
certain position, and have tlien retired. The 
battalions are for the time disbanded ; tlie 
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men go to their homes, and pursue peaceful 
avocations ; and three or four weeks af tei'wards 
they spring up in another place, perhaps fifty 
or seventy miles off. The mot (Tordre has 
been • given, and the regiments are again on 
active service. 

About eleven o'clock we reached Durango, 
having accomplished our long journey in a 
little more than two days. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE ROYAL HEAD-QUARTERS. 

Think ye this king — 

So few his knights, however brave they be — 

Hath body enow to beat his foemen down ? 
*♦*♦♦♦ 

Few, but all brave. 

Tennyson. 

On entering Durango, the appearance of the 
town led me to think that I had arrived too 
late, and that Don Carlos had left, or was about 
to leave it. A mountain battery at the side 
of the road did not dissipate this idea. How- 
ever, when we reached the middle of the town 
there was a degree of animation that con- 
trasted strangely with the road we had just 
travelled. 

We halted at the hotel which was said to be 
the best in the place, and through a large 
stable, filled with troop-horses and pack-mules, 
I mounted to the first floor, and thence, through 
a number of officers, clad in a variety of 
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nnifomis, to the second, where a room was 
given to me. There was a bed for me, and 
my servant was to have one on the floor. 
O'Donovan had a bed in an adjoining room — 
which he was to share with others^-separated 
from mine by a glass door. It was evident 
that the whole house was in a state of the 
greatest confusion, notwithstanding that Don 
Carlos and his staff had been in the town for 
some months. In any other country but 
Spain individual enterprise would have made 
Durango a pleasant halting-place, but here the 
whole town was ju^t in the same state as it 
might have been expected to assume imme- 
diately after its capture by an enemy. 

So little security did I feel in my room — so 
sure, indeed, was I that unless I held it vi et 
armis I should find it tenanted by other 
persons — that, with the aid of Joseph, I stoutly 
barricaded the two doors, leaving only the 
window undefended. This window opened 
upon a balcony overhanging the river Durango, 
whicli at this point is stimulated into roaring 
activity by two mill-streams which hero con- 
verge upon it. From a sanitary point of view 
this is a fortunate circumstance, as tlie sewage 
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of every house in the town falls into this 
stream, and just above the hotel there is a 
slaughter-house, the open drain of which I 
never passed without seeing a number of water- 
rats regaling themselves on the horrible refuse. 
The dirt in my room was something appalling. 
I endeavoured to have a clearance made, and 
there was a general emptying out of the 
window. Joseph promised; me at least a clean 
sheet, and with this I had to content myself. 

At the door of the hotel I met M. de Malaret, 
whom I had before seen at Bayonne and St. 
Jean de Luz, and he and four of his countrymen 
invited me to join them at dejeAner^ which we 
had in a private room. Of this party were 
M. Maggiolo, redacteur of the Union (Paris 
journal), M. de Vernoux, who was waiting to 
be attached to a Carlist battalion as a volunteer, 
and M. Cassani, the correspondent of the 
Osservatore Romano. 

I hope it is unnecessary again to repeat that 
whilst in Sj)ain I was strictly neutral. I had 
always before me a duty it was my wish to 
perform, and I never swerved from this. I 
associated w^itli men whose opinions and sym- 
pathies were most prononce ; but now that I 
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am out of Spain I can conscientiously say that 
my impartiality was never impugned. I may 
add that, even when my opinion was decidedly 
in opposition to the views and hopes of those 
with whom I conversed, I never hesitated to 
express it, and it was always received in a 
manner worthy of gentlemen. 

In the afternoon I went to the palace, as 
the quiet-looking house occupied by Don 
Carlos was called. Here for some time I 
stood in a balcony, talking to the son of Marshal 
Elio and other officers. In another balcony 
were Don Carlos and the Marshal smoking. 

Marshal Elio, to whom I presented a letter 
of introduction, received me in the kindest and 
most courteous manner, and he expressed his 
regret that, as he was about to leave for France, 
he could not be personally useful to me. The 
Marshal is an elderly man, and, both in appear- 
ance and manners, he bears the stamp of a 
perfect gentleman. He presented me to the 
Count del Pinar (the Minister of the Interior), 
who was equally polite, and offered me his 
services. 

During the rest of the day, being too 
tired for any exertion, I spent the time in 
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watching all that was passing in the streets 
of Durango, and in this there was no lack of 
interest. 

The King — ^for here at Durango Don Carlos 
was only known by this title — went out for his 
usual ride. He was mounted on a superb white 
Andalusian, and followed by two aides-de- 
camp and an escort of the Royal Guard. He 
was in undress uniform, with the order of the 
Golden Fleece suspended at the neck, and of 
course ho wore a bright red hoina. 

Opposite to the hotel was the public tennis- 
court, — a long wall, with stone seats surrounding 
a fountain, and shaded by acacias, — and here I 
saw some very well contested games. 

At eight o'clock I dined with the same 
gentlemen I met at dejedner^ and who had 
kindly attached me to their mess ; and in addi- 
tion we had Count Pinatelli, aide-de-camp of 
Don Carlos, and captain in the Royal Guard. 
This young man has greatly distinguished him- 
self in the present war. A lively political dis- 
cussion occupied the rest of the evening, and at 
ten o'clock I retired to my bed of maize straw. 
My man had provided the sheets, and I dis- 
pensed with blankets. In order to secure some 
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ventilation, I took a pane out of the glass door 
opening on to the balcony. 

Sunday, May 34th. — I was up at seven o'clock, 
to encounter a day of bustle and excitement. 
The first news which greeted me was to the 
effect that the head-quarters were to be moved. 
The Royal Guards were saddling. 

At nine the King attended mass in the old 
church of San Pedro de Tavira. He was pre- 
ceded by a company of soldiers, that lialted 
within the church and formed a passage, through 
which, after having been received at the door 
by the priests, Don Carlos passed to the altar, 
where he took his place under a crimson canopy. 
He was attended by several aides, general 
officers, and other personages. Two soldiers 
were placed at the gate in the altar railings. 
The clmrch was crowded. No voice was heard, 
and the wild and wierd-like tones of the old 
organ continued througliout the service, except 
during the elevation of the host, when every- 
body knelt, including the guard, and a band of 
boys played the Royal March on fifes and drums. 
The diiFerent periods of the mass were marked 
by shrill blasts of a trumpet. The whole ser- 
vice, though simple and warlike, was impres- 
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sive. The King afterwards returned to the 
palace in the same manner as he had left it, 
and greeted by a large number of persons, 
many of whom pressed forward to kiss his 
hand. The horses were in readiness, and at a 
little before ten o'clock Don Carlos, attended 
by the Duke delle Rocca, his military secretary, 
two aides-de-camp, his private physician, and 
an escort of the Royal Guard, left for Aspeitia. 
A loud cheer was given by the bystanders as 
their King left Durango, after a residence of 
several weeks. 

I cannot imagine anything more impolitic 
than this departure at such a moment. News 
had arrived that a battle was going on in the 
streets of Villa Real, a few miles off, and that 
the Carlists were retreating on tliis place. I 
can quite understand that it was most import- 
ant Don Carlos should not be allowed to incur 
the danger of being captured by his enemies ; 
but it was surely the duty of his advisers not 
to force him to take any step likely to de- 
moralize the troops and his general supporters. 
The road to Villa Real offered no signs of a 
retreat. 

No sooner had Don Carlos left than tlicre 
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was a general stampede amongst those who had 
carriages or could hire them. 

I called on Count del Pinar, who gave me an 
order to visit all the hospitals ; then on Admiral 
de Vinalet (Minister of Foreign Affairs), and 
with his Excellency and his secretary I had a 
long conversation on O'Donovan's case. At 
first the Admiral could not comprehend the 
astounding fact that I had with me at Durango 
a man who had been imprisoned for six months 
on a charge of seeking to assassinate Don 
Carlos. Gradually the truth dawned on him. 
It seemed doubtful whether this worthy minister 
would allow O'Donovan to return with me to 
France. I then began to lose patience, and told 
him that, had I not thought I should be wanting 
in honesty to the Fiscal Militaire at Estella, and 
in courtesy to himself, I might have crossed 
the frontier with O'Donovan, and he would 
have known nothing about it. The matter 
ended in the Admiral dictating a pass for me, 
which he sealed with the official stamp. 

At noon I breakfasted with the party I have 
already named. 

Later I visited the Hospital of the Sisters of 
Mercy. Tliis is a very large convent, with a 
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chapel, cloisters, &c. There were about 160 
sick and wounded Carlists here. The Superior 
conducted me over the building, and she ex- 
plained to me the state and circumstances of 
the hospital. I learnt that the apothecary's 
and other accounts had not been paid for three 
years, and the debt then amounted to 80,000 
reals (£800), which in Spain is a large sum. 
This establishment was not under the control 
of the Caridad, and I found that it suffered in 
consequence. 

With the exception of the state of La Ferte 
Bernard, in December, 1870, during the Franco- 
German war, I have never witnessed anything 
worse than this unfortunate establishment, con- 
sidering that it pretended to be an important 
hospital. I went through all the wards, and 
saw sick and wounded huddled together ; and 
some of the worst cases of confluent small-pox 
I have ever seen were in beds scarcely sepa- 
rated from wounded men. Corpses had not 
been removed from corridors through which 
everybody had to pass, and these passages 
were so badly lighted that I had to stoop 
down to see whether some men were dead or 
alive. Rain was falling in torrents, and the 
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roof was in such need of rej)air that the water 
penetrated the ceilings and formed large pools 
on some of the floors. The scene was a fearful 
one, and I felt very sad when I thought how 
little I could do to remedy the wretched state 
of things. 

Later in the day the Superior sent to me a 
list of articles chiefly needed, which, on my 
return to France, I gave to the Doiia Marga- 
rita, who despatched a considerable sum of 
money to Durango, for the purpose of relieving 
the principal wants. 

It was almost ludicrous to watch the efforts 
that all persons attached to Don Carlos, whose 
business did not compel them to remain, were 
making to leave the town. The ministers had 
followed their royal master as quickly as they 
could, troops of baggage-mules with servants 
had also gone off; the amateurs who had been 
amusing themselves in the neighbourhood of 
the little Court had hurried off one after the 
other. Our hotel was almost empty, and this 
day it presented quite a contrast to that which 
had preceded it. Now the rooms were de- 
serted, and the people of the house were sorely 
troubled in spirit, thinking that before night 
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they would bo at the mercy of the Liberals. 
Each additional departure added to the general 
depression. 

I had not intended to move from Durango 
until the following morning. Whether the 
Republicans entered the town or not was of 
little consequence to me, provided the Carlists 
made no attempt to defend it ; but when I saw 
carriages, horses, mules, and every other means 
of transport leaving the town, I felt less re- 
signed to my position. It occurred to me that, 
whatever troops might occupy Durango, if I 
did not bestir myself I should be obliged to 
remain there for an indefinite period, unless I 
chose to walk, and to this O'Donovan's strength 
was not equal. 

By dint of considerable diplomacy, Joseph 
succeeded, late in the afternoon, in securing an 
old caleche and a pair of horses. I must here 
disclose a secret, and describe the ingenious 
manoeuvre by which the proprietor had hitherto 
protected this valuable equipage from requisi- 
tion. The carriage stood on three wheels, all 
of which were more or less shaky, whilst the 
fourth was lost. The owner had also inserted 
nails in the shoes of his unfortunate horses in 
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such a way that they only required a slight 
blow to prove that the animals were too lame 
for any work. However, Joseph and I managed 
to set the caUche on four wheels, and the horses 
were soon in a condition to undertake a long 
journey. 

I paid a visit to the portly old general who 
was acting as Governor of the town ; his office 
was besieged by persons seeking means of 
departure and passes. He gave me a pass for 
my coachman. On returning to the fonda I 
found, to my surprise, that the Fiscal had ordered 
tlie coachman to take his horses out of the 
carriage, and, on my expostulating with him, 
he put a sentry at the door, with orders not to 
allow carriage or horses to leave. I returned 
to the Governor in hot haste. He received me 
most politely, and sent me back with an orderly 
officer, who was directed to inform the Fiscal 
that tlic Governor would, on his own personal 
resjDonsibility, allow me to take the carriage, 
horses, and coachman. The Fiscal, after a 
warm argument, accompanied me to the 
Governor, who quietly extinguished his subor- 
dinate. The guard was removed from tlie 
stable, and as speedily as possible we drove off. 
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Tliere is no doubt in my mind that the per- 
mission I received, to take oflF a carriage and 
horses at such a moment, was due to a miscon- 
ception on the part of the worthy Governor, 
which I should have been less than human had 
I tried to correct. The General understood I 
had lately seen the Dofla Margarita at Pau ; 
he also knew that she had furnished nic with 
letters and that it was my intention to pay lier 
another visit on my return to France. He 
therefore concluded I had a si)ecial mission 
from the Duchess, and devotion to her aided 
me on this occasion, as I found it often did 
when I could talk to Carlists about her. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EYIUR — AZCOITIA — ANDOAIN — RETURN TO FRANCE. 

Ce roi sans diadlme, 
Toujours dans son parti garde un pouvoir supreme. 
Un peuple ob6i8sant, dont il se dit Tappui, 
Lui promet de combattre et de mourir por luL 

Voltaire. 

It was striking seven as we started. I gave a 
scat to M. de Vemoux, for, not knowing where 
to find the battalion to which he had just been 
appointed, he thought it better to follow the 
head-quarters staff. Darkness soon came on, 
and it was difficult to make out the scenery, 
but quite sufficient was visible to enable me to 
appreciate the extreme beauty of the route. 
Wc passed several refugees, including a large 
group of priests, who would not risk the chance 
of being captured by the Liberals. 

About ten o'clock wc stopped at Eybar for 
dinner, and we were extremely lucky in our 
selection of a halting-place. In this town 
there is a very important manufactory of 
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arms, and, judging from its handsome buildings^ 
it has evidently been very prosperous. 

The little inn at which we stopped struck 
me as being more clean and comfortable than 
any house I had yet seen in this part of Spain. 
We were soon provided with an excellent 
meal of fish, ortolans, &c. 

Just before midnight we made a fresh start, 
although strongly advised not to do so, or, if 
we did, to keep our revolvers in readiness. I 
may here remark that, notwithstanding tlie 
sinister reputation of various localities through 
which I travelled, and the reports of crimes 
that had been recently committed, I never 
encountered any disagreeable incident on the 
road. On the contrary, I always experienced 
civility, hospitality, and good-will. 

A little before four o'clock in the morning 
we drove into a town, of the name of which 
we were in complete ignorance. Not a sound 
could be heard ; there was not a street-lamp, 
nor even a glimmer of light from a single 
window. Our driver banged away lustily at 
two or three doors, with those solid sledge- 
hammer-looking contrivances which in Spain 
take the place of door-knockers. At last the 
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noise brought an old lady out of bed : she told 
us we were at Azcoitia and that the King 
was passing the night in the town. (When he 
left Durango, we were told he was bound for 
Aspeitia.) She could not tell us where it was 
possible to procure a lodging. A little further 
• on, at the door of a feudal mansion, the external 
walls of which were hung with old tapestry, 
two sentries were standing, and a guard of 
soldiers were sleeping in the hall. This suffi- 
ciently indicated the presence of Don Carlos. 
We did not know which way to turn, for we 
could scarcely adopt the unceremonious sugges- 
tion of our coachman, to enter the temporary 
residence of royalty and ask for shelter. Whilst 
we were talking, an officer of the guard,, who 
had for some time contemplated us from a 
balcony, sent a soldier to tell us it was impos- 
sible we could remain where we were, as we 
were disturbing the slumbers of His Majesty. 
He directed us to the principal hotel, and 
thither we went, and, after a considerable 
amount of hammering at the door, we obtained 
an entrance. We passed through the stable, 
and mounted a wide staircase, and on the first 
floor, in a large hall, four beds were made 

L 
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up for us. Here we slept until eight 
o'clock. 

I then went out and met the Count del Pinar. 
H^ directed me to a hospital extemporized in a 
public school, where there were forty-two sick 
and wounded Carlists. Most of these were con- 
valescent. This hospital was comparatively satis- 
factory, except in one essential, — there was no 
separation between the medical and surgical cases. 

At ten o'clock, leaving M. de Vernoux at 
Azcoitia, we started again, with the same 
carriage and horses, for Aspeitia, where we 
arrived at eleven. Here we breakfasted, and 
then, in the absence of other means of con- 
tinuing our journey, we made a fresh arrange- 
ment with our coachman. He insisted that 
his horses were none the worse for the night's 
journey, and no doubt he was stimulated to 
advance, rather than return, by the fear that he 
might again meet the Fiscal, without having 
any one to protect him. 

We left Aspeitia at noon. Rain was falling 
in torrents, and the first part of the journey 
was very miserable, as the hood of the caleche 
offered us but little shelter. We passed the 
magnificent but now almost deserted convent, 
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and the Santa Casa where Ignatius de Loyola 
was born. 

Between four and five o'clock we arrived^ at 
Tolosa, and I had no difficulty in engaging 
:another carriage to take us to Andoain, which 
village we reached in an hour and a half. 
The miserable inn, the only one in the place, 
quite dismayed me with its filthy appearance. 
Only one small room could be allotted to us, 
and here, after much persuasion, three beds 
were made. This room was so frequently 
invaded by men of all ranks, who had evidently 
been accustomed to make common use of the 
whole house, that I lost my patience, and went 
into the kitchen to ask of the proprietor 
whether or not he considered I had hired a 
room in his house ; and, if so, I insisted that it 
should be kept private. 

I went out for a stroll in the village. Re- 
publican troops being then in the immediate 
neighbourhood, there was some excitement 
about the place, and Carlist soldiers, un- 
fortunately for my comfort, swarmed in every 
house. I saw two battalions with their bands 
paraded in front of the church. To avoid the 
chance of a surprise, a cordon of troops was 
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drawn in front of the village, and I could 
see men behind every hedge. 

The dinner was devoid of all elements of 
comfort and cleanliness, and between nine and 
ten o'clock I went to bed, in anything but a 
contented frame of mind. 

I slept very little, for swarms of offensive 
insects, — doubtless inspired by the military 
ardour which then prevailed at Andoain — 
availed themselves of the opportunity to hold 
a parade on my unfortunate body. Battalions 
of infantry and squadrons of cavalry performed 
a variety of movements with evident satisfac- 
tion to themselves, for during the whole night 
they did not cease their manoeuvres. 

We rose at four o'clock, and, as there was not 
the remotest possibility of obtaining horses or 
mules, we engaged two men to act as guides 
and porters. There was no breakfast to bo 
had. At five o'clock we started over the moun- 
tains, and meeting a woman with a pail of 
milk, each of us drank a cupfid. Up water- 
courses and down steep slopes, slippery with 
the morning dew, through brakes and ferns, 
and under oaks and chestnuts, we pursued our 
way until nine o'clock, when we reached a cot- 
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tage frequented by muleteers. Here we pro- 
cured some bread and cheese and red wine and 
water. Every now and then a Carlist soldier 
would start up in our path, and ask us whence 
we came and whither we were going ; but we 
mot with no serious interruption. We left the 
Republican positions at Hernani a little to our 
left, but we-could distinctly see the troops at 
work. Behind Hernani we had a good view 
of San Sebastian and the sea. 

After six hours' fast walking, we met a man, 
who promised to overtake us at a certain point 
with two mules. On reaching the cottage he 
had indicated, we made a halt. Soon after- 
wards the man arrived, with two mules, laden 
with charcoal. This was discharged, the backs 
of the mules were re-arranged, and O'Donovan 
and I mounted. Alternately riding and walk- 
ing, we kept moving; we passed through 
Oyarzun, and then, allowing Irun a wide berth, 
the Republicans being in force there, we steered 
through the valley at the back of San Marcial, 
and descended the mountain by a steep path to 
Enderlaza. We had intended crossing into 
France by the bridge at Behobie, but a Carlist 
;guiard would not permit us to do so. We there- 
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fore crossed over the river in a small boat, and 
walked into Behobie. 

Here I hired a carriage and horses, and 
drove to St. Jean de Luz. Having dined at 
the H6tel de France, I left O'Donovan there^ 
and between nine and ten went on by rail to 
Bayonne. 

The object of my journey was thus fully 
accomplished, and I had the satisfaction of 
bringing O'Donovan out of a Spanish prison^ 
when all other attempts to do so had en- 
tirely failed, and indeed his life had been 
given up. 

I have suflSciently described the details of 
the journey to prove that this was a very 
arduous one. For several reasons I forced the 
pace, not the least important being my anxiety 
to see O'Donovan upon French territory. I 
may also add that travelling at this time, not- 
withstanding all its risks and discomforts, was^ 
in the long run, decidedly extravagant, and I 
had to provide for three persons. I also felt 
that over-exertion and want of rest would in 
a few hours render me quite unfit for travelling,, 
and I entertained a serious conviction that, if I 
were taken ill in Spain, I should never leave 
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that country. This feeling had incited me to 
the last day's journey of seventeen hours. 
During the whole of the ensuing night I was 
very ill, but the knowledge that I had com- 
pleted my task, and could now rest, was my 
best medicine. 

The following letter, addressed by Mr. 
O'Donovan to his brother, after his return to 
France, and which was subsequently published 
in the columns of the Times ^ so well describes 
prison life at Estella, that I make no apology 
for inserting it here : — 

" Your letter, dated Saturday, came to hand 
this morning. I presume it was written last 
Saturday week, and has been lying at the poste 
restantey Saint Jean de Luz, until forwarded to 
me by a person to whom I enclosed a stamped 
envelope for the purpose. By the way, I have 
fixed my quarters here since Sunday last, 
having secured a nice chamhre garnie. Here I 
must remain for a while, as I feel too ill to 
move. You were lucky in not having gone 
searching for me at Estella, as it is more than 
probable that you would only have succeeded 
in getting into the lock-up too ; and let me tell 
you that, however extensive your prison 
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experiences might be, you could scarcely have 
come across anything like the Carcel of Estella. 
Six whole' months have I been immured in that 
Bastille, which is as bad as anything I have 
heard of the Black Hole of Calcutta, and 
nothing but a constitution endowed with an 
incredible power of resistance could have 
brought me out alive. Imagine yourself sleep- 
ing for two months on freezing tiles in the 
depth of winter, without even an overcoat to 
cover you, and rising in the morning — cest-d- 
dire if you were able — with every joint made 
stiff by cold and rheumatism ! At the end of 
that time a little straw was distributed among 
the prisoners ; so little, indeed, that all I could 
do out of my lot was to improvise a pillow. 
The food, too, was as bad as it could be, and 
so limited in quantity that it barely sufficed to 
support life. Twice a day was the wretched 
pittance served out, consisting of half an ounce 
of garhanzos (common chick peas), with a few 
spoonfuls of hot salty water and a piece of 
black bread about the size of your fist, which 
to the bite felt like a lump of baked clay. 
Such, for months, was the sustenance accorded 
to us unfortunates. At length, towards the 
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end of Februar}", my health completely gave 
way. There I lay for four days, gradually 
becoming unconscious, being at last unable to 
lift my arm or turn from one side to the other. 
Then, and not till then, the chief jailer, find- 
ing that I could not be roused from the coma- 
tose state I was in, sent for a military surgeon, 
who got me carried to the hospital in a litter. 
But a peculiarly disagreeable circumstance had 
occurred during my lethargy. The prison 
being literally invaded by myriads of lice, 
fleas, bugs, and ants, it was absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to secure any sleep at night, to 
subject my garments, during an hour at least 
every day, to a rigid inspection and detergent 
process. The ears, too, had to be plugged 
witli chewed paper, to prevent the indefatigable 
tormentors from entering by that portal, 
wherein they often sufficiently annoyed me. 
During the long period, however, that I 
remained insensible, legions upon legions of 
parasites had concentrated their attacks upon 
my devoted carcass; they actually burrowed 
into the flesh, and increased so that they spread 
purulent ulcers, in which they buried them- 
selves, and from which they could only be dis- 
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lodged by the plentiful application of soft soap 
in a warm bath, followed by sponging the sur- 
face with a solution of carbolic acid. I think, 
however, I have said enough on these matters 
to give you a faint idea of what I have gone 
through — indeed, even this recital may by no 
means be enlivening to you. 

^^ The immediate cause of my arrest was 
that, having left a small vial of laudanimi, 
which I was in the habit of using to procure 
sleep, upon my dressing-table, the padre cura 
in whose house I was billeted asked me what it 
was. I told him that it was a preparation of 
opium, and also the use to which I applied it ; 
whereupon the old rascal, without pretending 
anything, secretly intimated to the authorities 
that I was carrying poison, doubtless with 
some illegitimate intent. Whereupon your old 
comrade, Dufour, captain in the Carlist troops, 
also came and attacked me. They immediately 
conducted me to Elizondo, where the Junta of 
Navarre solemnly accused me of being an 
emissary of the Ronda Secreta of Madrid. 
What the Ronda Secreta may be I do not 
exactly know, but believe it is a society of the 
Intransigentes, whose object is the disposing 
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of aspirants to the Spanish Monarchy. You 
may be able to form some idea of my astonish- 
ment when I was coolly told that there was no 
doubt that I was an assassin charged with the 
intended poisoning of Carlos VII. One witty 
gentleman asked me ironically how my friend 
Contreras was, and when I had last seen Pablo 
Anglo ; whoever the latter person may be I am 
sure I cannot say, nor can I recollect ever having 
had the pleasure of meeting any person of that 
name. My utter ignorance of the existence of 
any such conspiracy being attributed to a 
determination not to divulge the names of my 
accomplices, I was sent to Estella, to be dis- 
posed of by the military authorities, and there 
I remained until a fortnight ago." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ON THE BANKS OF THE BIDASSOA. 

But these between a silver streamlet glides, 
And scarce a name distinguisheth the brook. 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 

Bybon. 

Two days afterwards (May 28th), as I thought 
I could no longer delay my promised visit to 
the Dona Margarita, I left Bayonne at half- 
past nine, and arrived at Pau at one o'clock. 
I called first on the Count d'Olivier, to give 
him news of his relative, M. de Vcrnoux. Then 
I went on to the Villa du Midi, and had a most 
interesting interview with the Dona Margarita. 
I was able to report on the work being per- 
formed at all the hospitals I had seen. The 
Duchess gave me information as to the hospital 
work in Catalonia, where her sister-in-law, the 
DoHa Blanca, was in much need of assistance. 

In the evening I returned to Bayonne, and 
arrived there at ten o'clock. 

On the following day I called on Mr. Graham 
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(British Consul), and reported to him the manner 
in which I had performed my promise to aid 
O'Donovan to the full extent of my ability. 
Subsequently I made the acquaintance of 
Mr^ JeflFryes, a young doctor, who was most 
anxious to devote his services for a few months- 
to army hospital work in Spain. 

The next day (Saturday, May 30th), at 5.50, 
Jeffryes and I left for St. Jean de Luz. Two 
hours later 'we were joined, at the H6tel de 
France, by M. Tirso d'Olozabal and his brother- 
in-law. We engaged a carriage, and started 
for the frontier. A steady artillery fire, which 
commenced on the previous day, had been con- 
tinued through the night. When we reached 
the high plateau beyond Urrugne, we could 
distinctly hear it in the direction of San 
Sebastian. Frpm what I had seen and heard, 
I had no doubt that the Carlist mortars, which 
had been withdrawn from the heights above 
Bilbao, and which I had met during my last 
journey, were there pounding away on Her- 
nani, a fortified position which defends San 
Sebastian on the land side. 

At Behobie M. d'Olozabal and his brother- 
in-law remained on the French side of the 
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river, whilst I went across to obtain permission 
from the Republican guard to pass through to 
the Carlists. This request having been granted, 
Carlist messengers were sent down the French 
bank, and across the Bidassoa, to warn the 
ficouts of our approach, and directing them 
not to fire upon us. This was done whilst 
Jeflfryes and I were making a meal of eggs^ 
bacon, and red wine in a small cottage. 

These preliminaries having been settled, we 
left our friends, and proceeded in the carriage 
across the bridge and through the wooden 
gate held by the Republicans. This post of 
Liberals always struck me as one of the 
■drollest things I have ever seen. Closely 
invested by Carlists, the guard could never 
pass out by their gate on the Spanish side. 
They were safe on the bridge, because the 
French would not allow the neutrality of this 
structure to be compromised. The only way 
in which the guard could be changed was for 
the relief to cross the river from Irun without 
arms, then walk over the bridge from Behobie, 
and take up the weapons which the party to 
be relieved had left for them. 

About six hundred yards from the bridge 
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we came to the first Carlist guard-house, and 
here I again fell in with Montrosey, who, for 
some reason best known to himself, had not 
attempted to enter on the sphere of duty to 
which he pretended his royal master had 
called him. At Enderlaza we crossed the 
river in a ferry-boat, and continued our way 
through a rocky and beautifid defile along the 
right bank of the Bidassoa. At Vera, which 
is an important Carlist arsenal, we had to show 
papers, and the officer on duty told me that, a 
few days before, another Englishman had been 
put into prison at San Estevan for distributing 
tracts. (This was Mr. Prout, who was released 
after a detention of two or three weeks.) Soon 
after one o'clock we arrived at Lesaca, and 
immediately presented ourselves at the hospital 
established at the Mairie. 

We were received by the director, Don 
Hipolito Aguinaga; the chaplain, Don Simon 
Masticorena ; the assistant-manager, Don Jos6 
Escolano de la Pena ; and the doctors, dressers, 
&c., almost all of whom I had before met at 
Santurce and St. Jean de Luz. 

This hospital, which was under the direction 
of the Caridad, appeared to me to be compara- 
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tively satisfactory, and it was well provided with 
stores. There were only thirty-five patients, 
Sefior Barrena having, on the previous day, 
taken a number of them in bullock-carts to 
Irache, on purpose to make Toom for the second 
detachment, which was expected to arrive from 
Santurce. This part of the system pursued by 
the chief directors nominated by the Caridad, — 
that of constantly moving patients, — I could 
not understand, nor can I now find an excuse 
for it. I expressed my opinion on the subject, 
and I believe the surgeons agreed with me. 
These same wounded men were well off at 
Santurce, but they were transported, at 
immense trouble, discomfort, expense, and 
inconvenience, to St. Jean de Luz and Lesaca. 
A few days later the greater part of tliem were 
removed from Lesaca to Irache, by the most 
detestable means of transport. The reason 
given for this last change was, that room might 
be made for others, whom M. Bourgarde had 
gone to Santurce to fetch. 

As I had ventured to tell the Doiia Mar- 
garita, it was far better, in my opinion, to 
multiply hospitals, when possible, than to con- 
centrate the sick and wounded in large hospitals. 
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We spent nearly three hours at Lesaca, 
which is a modest village, with a large church 
and a monastery. 

As a specimen of the manner in which dis- 
ease is regarded in Spain, I may mention that 
a young soldier was brought in ; he looked ill, 
and I called attention to the fact that he had 
small-pox. He was allowed to associate with 
the convalescents, who were watching a game 
of tennis, and after an hour and a half he was 
conducted to his bed. 

About four o'clock Jeflfryes and I started on 
our return, notwithstanding the remonstrance 
of our coachman that the journey was too 
much for the horses. Soon after passing Vera 
we met Mr. Blunt (an American gentleman, 
who holds a commission in the army of Don 
Carlos, and whom I constantly met at St. Jean 
de Luz). He was with a Spaniard; and he 
told me he was on his way, vid Hemani, to 
head-quarters to fetch some papers he had left 
there. Having convinced them that they were 
going in an entirely wrong direction, I invited 
them to take places in our carriage, and I put 
them into the right path, just outside the 
Republican lines. 

M 
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At the last CarKst post we were assured that 
it was not possible for ns to cross the bridge of 
Behobie that day, and we should inevitably be 
fired on by both sides. This had a startling 
effect on the coachman, so I told him I 
intended to go by road to Behobie, and he 
might cross in a boat if he preferred it. 
This decided him to continue on the box, 
and we reached St. Jean de Luz, without 
accident, at seven. It was reported that 
Hernani was in flames: it is true that some 
houses were much injured by the bom- 
bardment. 

Between nine and ten Jeffryes and I returned 
to Bayonne by rail. 

It was quite evident at that time that some 
decisive movement was intended on the part of 
the Republican army. Every day we were 
told that this was to be imdei^taken in the 
north, and that an army was being concen- 
trated at San Sebastian for the purpose of cut- 
ting through and piercing the Carlist lines, 
acting in concert with another Republic^ army 
that was to march from Pampeluna or Estella. 
I have no intention to amplify the notes I made 
at the time, or to compare these with what has 
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been written by persons more experienced than 
myself in such matters. Spanish strategy is 
entirely beyond my comprehension. I can 
simply narrate what was passing within my 
knowledge or what I myself saw, and even in 
this very limited field I cannot be always sure 
that I am quite correct, so great is the difficulty 
in obtaining accurate maps or even local in- 
formation in Spain. 

As, however, it seemed pretty evident that 
the Carlist attack on Hernani was to be fol- 
lowed by an attempt to capture Irun and 
Fuenterabia, and thus secure the mouth of the 
Bidassoa, I was anxious for an opportunity to 
try that system of independent ambulance 
work which succeeded so well during the 
Franco-German war. As a first experiment 
with our small means, in case of a fight close 
to the frontier, we could not have been better 
placed than on the banks of the Bidassoa, with 
St. Jean de Luz as our base of operations. 
JefPryes and I, therefore, matured our plans for 
the formation of an ambulance volante^ and we 
were encouraged by M. Armand Detroyat, who 
was not only ready to afford us personal aid, 
but, on the part of the Bayonne Committee, he 
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promised us such surgical and medical material 
as might be needed. 

On the following Monday I changed my 
head-quarters from Bayonne to St. Jean de 
Luz. Jeffryes accompanied me, and we took 
with us a most useful supply of hospital neces- 
saries, the whole of which could be packed on 
the back of a mule. 

The night before a Spanish vessel landed 
three small pieces of artillery for the garrison 
at Irun, and this day the Republican gunners 
tried four shots at the Carlist position on San 
Marcial, but the result of the trial could not be 
considered satisfactory. 

The next morning (Tuesday, June 2nd) all 
was quiet in the direction of Hernani, so we 
did not hurry ourselves. A little later we 
were informed that the short siege had been 
raised. General Lorna and a considerable 
reinforcement of Republicans having arrived 
at San Sebastian, the Carlists thought it pru- 
dent to withdraw their mortar battery, not, 
however, before they had succeeded in burst- 
ting one, and doing some serious injury to life 
and limb. 

Jeffryes and I determined on a tour of 
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inspection, with a view to obtain such geo- 
graphical knowledge as might be necessary to 
us in case of an engagement at Irun. Between 
one and two o'clock we went to Hendaye by 
rail, and thence walked up the right bank of 
the river. Having crossed over in a boat, we 
walked into the town of Irun without any 
objection on the part of the sentries. On the 
highest ground behind the town a number of 
men wore engaged in completing some earth- 
works. In the principal square and in all the 
largest houses the windows were walled up and 
loopholed; the entrance to every street was 
defended by a stout wooden gate, set in 
masonry and flanked by loopholed walls. But 
there was no sign of fear amongst the inhabit- 
ants, and people were quietly engaged in their 
usual occupations. The garrison numbered 
about six hundred men. Irun would have 
been at the complete mercy of the Carlists if 
they had possessed two or three guns of ordi- 
nary calibre. It seemed at this time as if both 
sides had agreed to leave each other undis- 
turbed. There was something almost ludicrous 
in the aspect of this little town bristling with 
military ardour, blockaded on all sides, except 
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towards France, and yet performing its daily 
work in the most pacific manner, leaving the 
defence to a small garrison of six hundred 
men. And looking up at the white house that 
crowns the summit of San Marcial, I could 
distinctly see the Carlist sentry as he stood 
leaning on his rifle. 

We dined at a small fonda^ where, as may 
be imagined, business was dull. 

Between five and six we walked to the hand- 
some railway bridge. On the Spanish side of 
this is a strong barricade, with a small guard- 
room. One night, when a strong wind was 
blowing, some Carlists amused themselves in 
the following manner, to the great annoyance 
of the Republican sentries on the bridge: — 
They loaded a tender with stone, and in front 
of it fixed up a large screen, formed of planks, 
as a sail. Wlien all was ready for a start, they 
let go this novel vehicle ; the wind carried it 
at express speed out of the cutting in which 
it had been prepared, and down towards the 
bridge, upon which it dashed, knocking the 
barricade out of all shape, and compelling the 
guard to flight. 

Rain fell in torrents during the whole of the 
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evening, and we remained for shelter in the 
Hendaye Eailway station, which for so many 
months has formed the terminus of this rail- 
road. It having been erroneously reported at 
Bayonne that a vessel with wounded from San- 
turce would arrive, the sous-pr^fet, M. Armand 
Detroyat, and other gentlemen had come down 
to Hendaye to meet them. We returned 
together to St. Jean de Luz by the nine o'clock 
train. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A SHIP IN DIFFICULTIES — AN EXCITING DRIVE 

GUERILLA WARFARE — RELEASE OF THE NEGRITO 

REMOVAL OF THE REMAINDER OF THE WOUNDED 

FROM SANTURCE TO LESACA. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate. 

Longfellow. 

I WAS not sony that circumstances enabled me 
to have absolute rest during the whole of the 
ensuing week. Several messages were received, 
to the effect that the vessel from Santurce was 
about to arrive, but none came. Occasionally I 
went to the frontier to watch proceedings ; but 
there was little change. The rivals looked at 
each other, but they seldom exchanged shots. 

On the following Monday I felt ready again 
for work, and I telegraphed to Bayonne, offer- 
ing to go to Santurce in search of the missing 
vessel from Bordeaux, which had been chartered 
for the conveyance of the wounded, and which, 
it was understood, was detained by order of the 
authorities at Bilbao. 
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The next morning (June 9th) I was called at 
four, and at five left in the omnibus for Socoa, 
where the usual unpleasant process of going 
out in a launch to the tug-boat was repeated. 
Between eight and nine we arrived at San 
Sebastian, and during the half-hour we stayed 
there I breakfasted at the H&tel d'Angleterre. 

We took on board several mothers and 
babies, and the crowded deck was not rendered 
more pleasant by the addition. 

About four o'clock we arrived opposite 
Santurce ; and a large eight-oared boat received 
many of the passengers, including myself and 
much of the baggage. At one moment I 
feared I had incurred a heavy responsibility, 
for, having offered to assist a lady by holding 
her child, I found myself tossed about in an 
open boat, with a baby of three weeks in my 
arms, whilst the mother was on the steamboat, 
afraid to come over the side. Fortunately she 
found courage to descend, and before landing 
she relieved me of the infant. 

On arriving in the little rock-formed harbour 
of Santurce, I saw M. Bourgade, and very 
soon he had a room arranged for me in his 
hospital, which contained those patients who 
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could not be removed in the Soinorrostro. He 
and Mr. De la Poer (Waterford), who had 
lately joined him, gave me a warm welcome. 
We had much to talk about, especially as to 
the detention of the Negrito^ the vessel which 
had been chartered to convey the remainder 
of the invalids. This detention was creating 
much excitement at Bilbao, as well as in all 
the Paris journals. 

Notwithstanding Marshal Concha's express 
and formally written permission, every ob- 
stacle had been put in the way of the departure 
of this vessel with the wounded, and there she 
was still at anchor in the harbour of Portugalete, 
under the guns of a Spanish gun-boat. 

Between five and six o'clock there was a 
very heavy storm, and a great downfall of 
rain : when it had ceased Mr. De la Poer and 
I walked into Portugalete. The hospital stores, 
which were to have been embarked, had been 
at the last moment forcibly detained, and 
there, in front of the custom-house, we found 
beds and bedding in the wet mud between the 
road and the sea. 

I noticed that, since my last visit to Portu- 
galete, the Eepublican troops had done much 
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towards strengthening the town. Loopholed 
barricades closed the streets, and earthworks 
had been thrown up on all the most prominent 
heights. 

About nine o^clock Bourgade, his lieutenant, 
Don Miguel, De la Poer, and I sat down to 
a simple supper well prepared by one of the 
Soeurs de C!harit(5. 

The next morning (June 10th), between 
five and six o'clock, I was awoke, almost 
blinded by the brilliant sun, reflected by the 
sea which was rolling in over the rocks a 
few yards under my window. Beautiful as 
is the situation of the chS,teau, the property 
of M. Blanchard, in which the hospital was 
established, its charm quite vanished when I 
thought of the suffering and misery of which 
it was the daily theatre. 

Soon after seven, De la Poer, Bourgade, and I 
started for Bilbao, in an omnibus drawn by three 
mules. As these animals were all determined 
jibbers, it may bo easily imagined our journey 
was not performed with remarkable rapidity. 

At one point in the road we were told that 
only the day before the Santander diligence had 
been stopped by CarKsts, and one of the horses 
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was requisitioned. This was between Portu- 
galete and Bilbao, both of which places, like 
all the intermediate villages, were strongly- 
occupied by Eepublican troops. 

The roads were deep in mud, but our jibbing 
mules had no compassion on us, and several times 
we were obliged to alight and push behind. 
At Luchana, the bridge having been blown 
up, we left the omnibus, scrambled down 
the muddy bank, and were rowed across the 
river in a flat-bottomed boat. In the middle 
of the stream the current, swollen by recent 
rain, caught the boat, and there arose doubts as 
to whether we should arrivea t the other shore. 
But in this we succeeded, the mules being also 
taken over, and harnessed to another omnibus. 

At a barricade held by Republican troops 
we were informed that, a few yards further on, 
an omnibus had just been stopped by Carlists 
and robbed of a horse. Within two minutes 
we had corroborative proof of this, by finding 
the right side of the road held by Republicans, 
who were enjoying a vigorous skirmish with 
Carlists who occupied the mountain- side above 
us. There were three women and a baby 
with us, and as there was a road on the left 
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which led towards the river, and we were 
within a mile of Bilbao, I strongly insisted 
that the women should be sent away by this 
path. Here, again, I found myself about to 
be left with a very young baby on my hands. 
The mother, having handed her baby to mc 
whilst she stepped out of the omnibus, was 
running off, when I stopped her. She relieved 
me of my charge after she had crossed herself 
and the infant, which was chirruping in the 
most happy manner, regardless of the popping 
of rifles and the whistling of bullets. 

Our driver not being unwilling to continue 
the journey, Bourgade, De la Poer, and I, after 
watching the game for some time without 
noticing any important results, went on t^ 
Bilbao. It seemed perfectly absurd that any 
part of the high road so near to an important 
town, protected by many thousands of troops, 
should be exposed to the fire and to the 
requisitions of small bands of guerillas. 

Calling on the English Consul, Mr. Young, 
immediately on our arrival at Bilbao, we could 
from his garden hear the firing still going on. 
Indeed, from this point the skirmishers were 
not distant more than one thousand yards. 
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Mr. Young was not at home ; nor were we 
more fortunate when calling on M. B^guin, the 
Chancellor of the French Consulate. Having 
made an appointment to return at a later hour, 
we went to the Fonda de Antonia, and break- 
fasted there at eleven o'clock. 

Bilbao was regaining its wonted aspect, but 
builders, decorators, glaziers, and furnishers 
had much to do before they could efface the 
ravages caused by the bombardment which I 
have already described. 

Later we saw M. B^guin and M. Le Roy, the 
captain of the Negrito. A telegram in cipher, 
from the Minister of Finance at Madrid, was 
slowly unravelled, and this authorized the de- 
parture of the vessel. Hope in this respect 
had been so frequently disappointed during 
the preceding fortnight, that we did not put 
much reliance in the value of this permission. 

One thing was quite certain, namely, that 
the NegHto would not be allowed to take the 
ii^valids from Santurce to Fuenterabia. As 
far as I could understand the question involved 
in the dispute — and it was chiefly one of cabot- 
age — it seems that a vessel in the category 
to which the Negrito belongs cannot trade, 
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according to the mercantile law of Spain, 
between one Spanish port and another, though 
it may run from any port in Spain to another 
country. This law is frequently evaded, but 
it was made one of the charges against this 
vessel. Another charge against the Negrito 
was for carrying arms for the Carlists — an 
accusation which had not the slightest founda- 
tion* It is true, a French vessel had recently 
landed some arms, and on this account the 
Negrito was treated as the scape-goat. 

I also ascertained that when Bourgade went 
from Bordeaux to Portugalete in the Negrito^ 
there was a French passenger on board, who, 
on his arrival at Bilbao, denounced him as a 
Carlist. 

The Negrito also had on board articles of 
merchandise, which were to be delivered at 
Santander ; these only consisted of a few cases 
of linen collars. It was, therefore, necessary 
that the vessel should first of all go to 
Santander. 

I have only slightly glanced at some of 
the objections raised to the departure of the 
Negrito on the mission for which it had been 
chartered. I will not attempt to enter into 
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all the circumstances, many of which were, I 
think, of a personal character. All sorts of 
fines and penalties were declared to be due, 
and certain sums had to be paid down pendente 
lite. 

Before we separated, in M. B^guin's office 
it was settled that the Negrito should, if 
possible, start at eight o'clock in the evening, 
and that I should be taken off from Santurce 
as lieutenant, in case of any difficulty with 
regard to the vessel not having been licensed 
to carry passengers. 

At five o'clock we left Bilbao on our return 
to Portugalete, but the omnibus mules so 
obstinately refused to start, and their violent 
kicking so endangered the legs of De la Poer 
and myself, who were sitting with the coach- 
man, that we decided to take our chance on 
the right bank of the river. We hired a 
carriage, and started off at a gallop in pursuit 
of a char-d'banc which had preceded us, and 
we caught this just as the branch of a tree 
struck our vehicle, and tore a seat off the top. 
On arriving opposite Luchana, we halted a 
short time at an inn, which acted as guard- 
house and wine-shop. Separated from it by 
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the road was a strong screen of timber and 
piles, and behind this paced the sentry, secure 
from bullets. We crossed the river in dirty 
flat-bottomed boats, with a number of women 
carrying fish-baskets on their heads. They 
had been to Bilbao with fresh sardines. They 
were very gay and lively, and afforded us 
much amusement, as they insisted on keeping 
us company after we had landed, until we 
were caught up by our omnibus. This atten- 
tion was due to our having paid the small sum 
necessary to carry the whole party over the 
river. 

On arriving at Santurce, I met Captain Le 
Roy, who told me he could not start that 
evening, as the Spanish gun-boat alongside 
of which the Negrito was anchored had re- 
ceived no authority from Bilbao to allow him 
to leave. In this manner had the unfortunate 
vessel been detained for fifteen days. 

Thursday, June 11th. — During the morning 
De la Poer, Bourgade and I walked to Portu- 
galete, and rowed out to the Negrito. Captain 
Le Roy had again gone to Bilbao to try to 
arrange matters. My companions therefore 
followed him. I determined to keep the 

N 
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Negrito in view, and to bold myself in readiness 
to leave for Santander. Soon after one o'clock 
I saw a vessel moving out of the harbour, which 
with my glass I made out to be the NegHto, 
I instantly jumped into a small boat rowed 
by four boys, and after some violent gesticu- 
lations on my part the vessel was stopped, and 
in twenty minutes I caught her up. Every 
njinutc was valuable, and I constantly turned 
to see whether the gun-boat was giving chase. 

It was a beautiful day, and I enjoyed the 
journey, although the rolling of the empty 
vessel on the broad Atlantic waves was a little 
too much for positive comfort. About three 
o'clock, as I had tasted nothing all day but a 
ciip of coffee, I found out the cook, and he 
gave me two hard-boiled eggs and some wine. 
The departure had been so sudden that he had 
not been able to take even bread on board. 

In five hours and a half we reached Sant- 
ander, and we were greeted with much waving 
of handkerchiefs from the house of M. Saint 
Martin, who is agent of the company to which 
the Negnto belongs, and from other persons 
who were anxiously waiting for news of the 
missing vessel. 
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Instead of being allowed to land at once, the 
captain and I were told that we must not leave 
the vessel until the Health and Customs officers 
had been on board. We waited an hour; it 
was dark, and a heavy thunderstorm was coming 
on. Not approving of this fresh delay, caused 
by Spanish officials, we took a boat and rowed 
ashore, without anybody being injured by our 
independent proceeding. . Captain Le Roy 
dined with me, between eight and nine o'clock, 
at the Hotel des Americains, which is kept 
by two Frenchmen, and is one of the best 
fondas I have yet found in Spain. Here I 
met Mr. O'Donovan (correspondent of the 
Freeman^ s JoumaVjy brother of my late prisoner, 
and Mr. Houghton (special correspondent of 
the Standard)^ whom ten years before I had 
known at Bordeaux. 

Friday, June 12th. — I called on Mr. March (the 
English Consul), and he being busy, I amused 
myself with a number of English and French 
newspapers, which contained the most erroneous 

informationrespectingmilitarymovementsintlio 
North of Spain. Breakfasted at half -past eleven, 
and afterwards spent an idle hour in watching 
the industry of other people in this busy port. 
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The weather was most lovely, and the bay was 
looking its best ; a soft mist half concealed the 
mountains, and the numerous vessels which 
crowded the vast natural harbour of Santander 
were resting lazily at anchor, whilst every hull, 
mast, rope, and flag was reflected in the clear 
mirror of motionless water. The streets, as a 
contrast, were full of life, and the bullock-carts 
were taking from, or bringing to, the quays 
every kind of merchandise it is possible to 
specify. Naked boys were refreshing them- 
selves by taking headers off the various landing- 
stages; women were performing most of the 
labour, whilst their lords were sleeping on the 
pavement under a scorching sun. 

In the afternoon I spent some time in con- 
versation with the British Consul over coffee 
and cigars. I also called on M. Saint Martin, 
who informed me that the Negrito must return 
to Bordeaux. This I knew would cause great dis- 
appointment, but I could do nothing to avoid it. 

Later I paid Captain Le Roy a visit on 
board his vessel. Two Custom-house officers 
were in charge, and, another difficulty having 
arisen here, he was not allowed to unload even 
the small cargo of collars. 
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My last visit was to Senor Revilla, the Presi- 
dent of the Santander Red Cross Society. 

The next morning I was out of bed between 
three and four o'clock, and at five I went on 
board the steam-tug Portugalete^ bound for St. 
Jean de Luz. There were many passengers, 
most of whom paid tribute to Spanish waters. 

I was rather astonished, soon after our de- 
parture, on being accosted, in a sepulchral voice, 
by a man who was dressed in very shady black 
cloth, and whose linen seemed ambitious to 
approach the same degree of seediness. He told 
me that we were ''all in the greatest peril." 
This, to say the least, was startling news, on a 
fine summer morning, with a sea which, with- 
out being rough, was only moderately disagree- 
able to the majority of the passengers. My 
new acquaintance in some degree reassured 
me when he began to talk about our being all 
sinners, but that we were in the hands of a 
merciful God; and I was sincerely thankful 
when a cross sea compelled him to take a 
recumbent position, which he evidently had no 
inclination to change. I gathered, from his 
short conversation, that he was one of a party 
of English missionaries settled in Madrid. 
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The bay of Santander looked very lovely in 
the early morning, as the night mists were slowly 
curling up the mountain side, disclosing slopes 
of emerald green, whilst far away, behind the 
town and the shipping, the snow-streaked peaks 
of higher ranges appeared, sharply defined 
against a clearer atmosphere. 

Off Bermeo we spoke with a Republican 
cruiser. A day or two before this vessel had 
gone close into shore ; some Carlist riflemen 
appeared, and fired, wounding two of the 
sailors ; the captain immediately retaliated by 
bombarding the nearest village. 

At San Sebastian I had time to go on shore 
for a piece of bread and a glass of wine and 
water. Two Spanish gun-boats and one French 
were lying in the harbour. We took on board 
more passengers, including three young ladies, 
their babies, and attendant cavaliers. The 
latter were soon rendered quite unfit for service ; 
so, being the only passenger with sea-legs, I 
had a good deal of steward's work thrust upon 
me during the two hours' journey from San 
Sebastian to Socoa. 

At seven o'clock, after fourteen hours at sea, 
I landed, and was glad to find myself back 
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again at the Hotel de France, and not less 
so to have a good dinner. 

The last news was that the Dofia Margarita 
had gone to Tolosa and Aspeitia, and that 
probably she would proceed to Durango. Don 
Carlos had diminished his staff. There had 
been a sharp exchange of rifle-shots in the 
neighbourhood of Irun ; but, although this 
lasted during the greater part of a morning, 
the only authenticated casualty was that of a 
cow which had been killed. The uncle and 
aunt of Sefior d'Olozabal who reside at Irun 
liad been imprisoned by the Liberals. 

Later I was surrounded by friends, who were 
anxious for the story of the Negrito. 

Independently of all other questions in this 
complicated case, there is no doubt that one 
origin of this and many other mistakes which 
occurred within my experience was the adoption 
for ambulance and hospital purposes of any 
other flag than the Red Cross of Geneva. In 
common with many other persons, I would 
readily work in the cause of humanity under 
any flag, but I must acknowledge that in time 
of war such a flag must be a neutral one. The 
Caridad is known to be an exclusively Carlist 
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and Roman Catholic society. Whether a war 
be civil or international, if a neutral flag be 
recognized, it is impossible to admit more than 
one, and, notwithstanding all the mistakes 
which have been perpetrated under it, there is 
no doubt that the Geneva flag represents the 
interests of the wounded and the wishes of the 
charitable better than any flag that has ever 
yet been set up. 

I spent the next few days quietly at St. 
Jean de Luz and Bayonne. On Thursday 
(June 18tli) a telegram arrived from Bourgade, 
to the effect that at last the inmates of the 
hospital at Santurcc were free, and they would 
arrive that morning at Hendaye. Arrange- 
ments were consequently made to receive them, 
but no vessel came in. 

I found some interest in watching M. 
Dupressoir's proceedings at Fuenterabia and 
Hendaye. The German gambling - tables 
having been closed, this enterprising gen- 
tleman had cast a benevolent eye on Spain. 
Fuenterabia seemed formed by nature for the 
object to which M. Dupressoir destined it. 
Backed by some well-known bankers, he 
purchased, on dit, a concession from the Spanish 
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Government to open an establishment there. 
He bought a well-built chateau on the margin 
of the Bidassoa, just outside the walls of Fuen- 
terabia, and here his architects, landscape- 
gardeners, Parisian furnishers and decorators 
were busy in transforming the whole of his 
new purchase into a miniature combination of 
Baden Baden, Homburg, Ems, and Monaco. 
The whole neighbourhood did little else than 
follow M. Dupressoir and his satellites, watch 
his going and coming, admire his well- 
appointed omnibus and fine pair of piebald 
horses, his large mastiff, and, in a word, 
everything connected with this bold speculator. 
Fuenterabia itself, too, always picturesque, 
Avas at this time more than usually interesting. 
Here, as at Irun, a small Republican garrison 
was shut up. The old fortifications, dismantled 
at the close of the Peninsular war, were again 
looked upon as useful, and slight additions 
were made to them, in loopholed walls and 
temporary gates, that contrasted ridiculously 
with the massive constructions around them. 
The old church had been barricaded inside as 
well as outside, for at the foot of the belfry 
staircase there was a sort of bastion, for the 
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better protection, I suppose, of those who might 
be on the roof. 

It seems scarcely credible that at night, when 
the garrison was shut up within the walls of 
this old town, Carlists were tranquilly sleeping 
in tlie faubourg which in summer used to be 
the resort of persons desirous of sea-bathing. 
I mention these trifling circumstances because 
they help to convey an idea of the anomalous 
condition of things on the frontier at this time, 
although, strictly speaking, for those who know 
anything of Spain and the Spaniards, no state 
at which they ever arrive can be said to be 
anomalous. 

On Saturday, June 20th, I received a tele- 
gram, between eight and nine o'clock in the 
morning, from Hendaye, informing me that a 
vessel, laden with wounded men, was in sight. 
Jeffryes and I immediately drove thither, and 
arrived at ten. On arriving, we found there 
were forty-two wounded men and from twenty 
to thirty doctors, assistants, and nurses. Bour- 
gade and De la Peer were with them. The 
wounded were lowered from the vessel into 
boats, and brought up the Bidassoa as far as 
Hendaye. Here all the patients were removed 
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into large flat-bottomed boats, each bearing the 
Bed Cross flag. Jefiryes went on with the first 
launches up the river, and I accompanied the 
second set. Previously to changing the boats, 
hot soup, meat, bread, and wine, sent from the 
shore, were served out to all the patients. At 
this time a most picturesque scene was pre- 
sented in the middle of the river by the group 
of boats, several of which were filled with 
women from both sides of the Bidassoa and by 
Spanish soldiers from Fuenterabia. As the 
sun's rtiys were very hot, awnings of old 
canvas were rigged up over the boats containing 
the wounded. I regret tliat no artist was pre- 
sent to take advantage of this most original 
group, with the quaint old town of Fuente- 
rabia and the mountain as a background. I 
must not omit to add that all our movements 
were closely scrutinized by a cordon of soldiers, 
who kept guard on the French side of the 
river against any infringement of the inter- 
national laws of neutrality. I am not aware, 
however, that there is any international law 
which can prevent an unarmed foreigner from 
going to, and remaining in, any country he may 
select. 
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Before we had passed Irun, our boats, 
shallow as they were, had scraped the ground 
many times, and at last the sails were lowered 
and oars were used; but these were in turn 
abandoned, the rowers jumped into the stream 
and dragged the boats against the current. 

As we passed under the bridge of Behobie, 
a large number of persons from both sides came 
and looked at us, and there was a curious 
melange of French people, Carlists, and Spanish 
Republicans. 

Here Bourgade, De la Poer, Don Miguel, 
the chaplain, and I landed. Jeffryes under- 
took to go on to the point at which the car- 
riages and stretcher-bearers were to meet, and 
convey them to Lesaca. I felt I could be of 
little further use, especially as I had been laid 
up for two or three days, and was still feeling 
very weak. 

We spent an hour at Madame Lasseyre's, and 
meanwhile all the boats came in and were 
despatched. 

My carriage had come on from Hendaye, 
and in this and another we all drove to St. 
Jean de Luz, at five o'clock, and here the miss- 
ing ones received a hearty welcome. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RUMOURS OF AN APPROACHING CRISIS — ON THE 

ROAD TO THE FRONT ST. JOHN's DAY — BULL- 

BAITING — THE BLOCKADE OF PAMPELUNA. 

Proudly they march — but, oh ! they march not forth 
By one hot field to crown a brief campaign, 

As when their eagles, sweeping through the north, 
Destroyed at every stoop an ancient reign ! 
Far other fate had Heaven decreed for Spain. 

Scott. 

At Major Russell's house, at St. Jean de Luz, 
where I received much kindness and hospi- 
tality, I met Captain Campbell and Mr. 
Grevillo Nugent. They invited me to accom- 
pany them to the head-quarters of Mar- 
shal Concha, as they, in common with most 
people, believed that a decisive blow was to be 
struck by the Republican army, and that 
Estella, the stronghold 'of Carlism, would be 
the prize. Having seen Estella and the Car- 
list defences, I had no doubt that, whatever 
might be the result of a battle there, the 
conflict must be a terrible one, and curiosity 
alone would have been a strong temptation to 
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me to be a Avitness of a battle in sucli a posi- 
tion. But I also felt that an opportunity 
would soon occur Avhen a stranger and a 
neutral miglit be of great service to the 
victims of the inevitable fight. If the 
Republicans were victorious, it would be an 
advantage to the hospital of the Caridad at 
Irache to have attached to it somebody wlio 
had already established relations with the 
principal members of the Red Cross Society 
of Madrid. If, on the contrary, as I firmly 
anticipated, the Carlists should prove victorious, 
I should be in a position to serve the wounded 
who might bo left on the field. 

I was laughed at for my faith in Estella 
being impregnable to such an army as tlie one 
Avith which Concha was preparing to attack it. 
I let my friends go, vid Santander, to the 
Republican head-quarters, and I determined to 
back my own opinion by going as straight as 
possible to Estella. I am now about to 
describe my last journey in Spain, and the 
three days' battle which I witnessed. 

On the night of Sunday, June 21st, I slept 
at Hendaye. Joseph called mo the next morn- 
ing at five o'clock, though this was scarcely 
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necessary, as a violent storm of wind and rain 
had raged without cessation during the whole 
of the night. At six we started in a wag- 
gonette, on the first stage of the journey to 
Pampeluna. We drove through Behobie and 
a short distance along the right bank of the 
Bidassoa, until we arrived opposite to the 
Carlist ferry-house. We crossed in a boat, 
expecting to find the diligence, but it was not 
there, so we walked on, in a most uncomfort- 
able state ; for rain was still falling, and the 
morning was very cold. Slowly walking, and 
occasionally sheltering ourselves in cottages, 
we reached the stables from which the dili- 
gence should have gone to meet us an hour 
and a half before. The driver did not at- 
tempt to deny this, but, as a Spaniard, ho 
evidently considered that manana (to-morrow) 
would do as well. At the English mining 
station at Anderlassa there was another long 
delay before the omnibus could be ferried 
across the swollen waters. It is owing to the 
cur6y Santa Cruz, and his band, who blew up 
the fine iron bridge which, a few months since, 
spanned the river near this spot, that this 
double ferrying is necessary. 
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I have already described the pretty journey 
to Lesaca, through the rocky defile of the 
Bidassoa. We now left Lesaca to the right, 
and continued our journey to Mugiare. 

On the road we picked up an Italian sur- 
geon and his wife, who were going to 
Elizondo. They had come from Eome to 
offer their services to the Carlist hospitals. By 
the Junta of Bayonne, they had been sent, a 
few days before, to Lesaca. Here the doctor 
was told he could not remain, as he had his 
wife with him. He had thought, poor man, in 
his innocence, that a useful woman would be a 
valuable addition to the staff of any hospital. 
So, now, they were on their way to see the 
President of the Junta of Navarre at Elizondo, 
and, from my own experience, I felt very cer- 
tain that they would not obtain any satisfactory 
result from this journey. I recommended 
them to return to France, and to remain there 
until they were assured that their services 
would be accepted. This is one example of 
the way in which certain zealous bigots have 
brought discredit on the work of the Caridad. 
At Irache, Sisters of Mercy were employed. 
At Santurce, Madame de Calderon and a 
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number of Sisters did good work, and else- 
where in the Carlist hospitals I know that 
women found their place beside the beds of the 
sick and wounded. The exclusion of women 
from the Lesaca establishment was, perhaps, 
owing to the fact of the deputy-director being 
a Jesuit priest ; but as the Director-in-chief of 
all the hospitals of the Caridad was a Jesuit, I 
cannot understand why all were not placed in 
the same category. 

Between twelve and one we arrived at 
Mugiare. Here we remained nearly an hour, 
and sat down, a miscellaneous group, to break- 
fast, whilst a servant-girl and a young Carlist 
soldier waited on us. The meal was essen- 
tially Spanish, and, to a stranger, revolting. 

I have already described the principal fea- 
tures of the road from this point to Pampe- 
luna. During more than three hours we slowly 
toiled up the mountains, and at the summit 
were enveloped in a cold and damp mist. 
After this, the descent was rapid and cheerful. 
Near the top of the mountain chain, on the 
southern side, was a troop of Carlist cavalry ; 
they had just requisitioned one of the relay 
horses of the Bayonne and Pampeluna dili- 

o 
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gencc, and they requested our coachman to 
inform the owner of this appropriation. 

The road presented incidents in every 
respect similar to those I have already men- 
tioned as having marked my former journey 
to Pampcluna. There was octroi duty to be 
j)aid to the Carlists ; the guards and sentries 
were j^ostcd in the same places, and the village 
of VillaA^a — within two thousand yards of the 
walls of Pampeluna — was still Carlist. Now 
and then a military promenade extended as far 
as this without interruption ; but as the village 
closes the mouth of the jiass through the chain 
of mountains occupied by the Carlists, I am 
not surprised that the exercise of the troops 
was limited in this direction. 

Arrived at Pampeluna at half-past seven in 
the evening, and again found lodging at the 
Fonda de Diligencias. 

After dining at eight o'clock, I went to the 
Swiss cafe^ and had a chat with the proprietor. 
He was delighted to receive from me two of 
the latest Paris newspapers — veritable riches 
to a man in his position, when there was no 
postal or telegraphic communication with the 
outer world. I was not aware, as I was travel- 
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ling towards Pampeluna with a good supply of 
English and French journals, that it had been 
made a crime to carry newspapers through the 
Carlist lines, a fine being the punishment for a 
first offence and death for a second. By a 
fortunate accident, Joseph happened to be 
using my papers as a cushion when the in- 
terior of the omnibus was examined at the 
Carlist outposts, and we passed safely into 
Pampeluna. 

Those who are enjoying uninterrupted cor- 
respondence with their friends in all parts of 
the world, cannot imagine what a deprivation 
it was to the poor people of Pampeluna to be 
•cut ofF almost completely from direct intercourse 
with the outer world. At the time of which 
I am now writing, no letters, newspapers, or 
telegrams could be despatched or received, 
unless surreptitiously, except by a favoured 
few, when a column of troops chanced to be 
going out or coming in ; and these occasions 
were very rare. As for railways, they were 
almost forgotten institutions, and pubHc and 
private carriages were discontinuing to run, as 
the desire to possess horses on the part of the 
Carlists had become chronic. 
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Tuesday, June 23rd. — I spent a very quiet 
day. I called on M. de Meurville, who was- 
acting as French consular agent, and for whom 
I had letters. He was also a member of the 
local Red Cross Committee. 

In the course of the morning I sent Joseph 
to find out the best means of reaching Estella,. 
and he came back with the news that the dili- 
gence for this place had run for the last time 
that very morning, as the Carlists would not 
allow it to pass without requisitioning a horse • 

M. de Meurville called on me in the after- 
noon, and he recommended me a French stable- 
keeper. With this man I arranged for a small 
carriage, to take me to Puente la Reyna the 
next morning. A ruinous price was asked for 
the journey to Estella, so I thought I would 
make sure of half the distance, and trust to 
chance for the remainder. The reason for this 
high rate was the heavy tax then payable on 
carriages and horses. 

I rambled about the town, visited the beauti- 
ful cloisters attached to the cathedral, and 
walked on the fortifications, surprised that the 
numerous sentries allowed me to do so ; then I 
passed through one of the gates, and sat down 
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to rest on the glacis. It was a warm and 
oppressive afternoon, and as I sat watching the 
numerous mules leaving the town laden with 
overy kind of merchandise, the men and 
women who accompanied them paying octroi 
duty for each load — in anticipation of the bar- 
rier at which this duty was properly payable — 
I could but think how little of real war there 
was in the whole scene. Even the majority of 
embrasures in the fortifications were empty, 
iind the two or tlireo conspicuous guns on the 
walls seemed more for ornament than use. 
Flocks of sheep, under the care of boys, were 
feeding on the scanty herbage around me, and 
every night these were driven into the moat, 
for consumption in case of a more serious siege. 
The rams formed the only exception to this 
otherwise peaceful picture, and I never saw 
animals fight with greater ferocity or more 
apparent satisfaction. 

One thing was very noticeable in Pampe- 
luna, and this was the almost total absence of 
horses and carriages in the streets. The town 
was inexpressibly dull. There being no news- 
papers, except the small local sheets, which gave 
•doubtful news after it had been passed through 
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the censor's Biove, the clubs and cafes oflfered 
no amusement, except to those who frequented 
them for play. At night the gates were closed^ 
and then there could be no communication 
between the city and the surrounding vil- 
lages. 

I went to bed early, but I cannot say I slept 
without interruption. It being the eve of St. 
John, there was a great noise in the streets- 
The holiday really commenced soon after mid- 
night. At this time I was awoke by a bandy 
which came into the j)rincipal square, and 
serenaded several of the houses for an hour 
and a half. Then a guitar and a flute broke 
out into a strain of monotonous music: this 
instrumental performance was occasionally 
varied by the vocal efforts of a man with sten- 
torian lungs, who was rather more monotonous 
and decidedly a greater nuisance. People^ 
drawn out by these musical attractions, talked, 
laughed, sang, and danced, whilst watchmen, 
armed with stout staves and lanterns, paraded 
the streets, chanting the hours ^nd the quar- 
ters. At four A.M. the bells in all the church- 
towers began to swing, and such a discordant 
jangle as ushered in St. John's Day I have 
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seldom heard. At half-past seven I was not 
sorry to leave my bed. 

My packing was done, and I was ready for 
a journey, when, at nine o'clock, the hour I had 
fixed on for a start, I received a visit from the 
livery-stable keejDer, who told me he could not 
take me to Puento la Reyna. The day before, 
of six horses in the Bayonne diligence which 
belonged to him, five had been taken by 
Carlists : altogether he had lost ten. I assured 
him I would guarantee the safety of his horses, 
and would give him a safe-conduct. He left 
me, promising to do his best to be useful 
to me. 

Later he returned, and told mc it was im- 
possible to find anything, even a mule to carry 
my luggage. It being a feast-day, his difficulties 
were multiplied. I therefore settled myself 
as philosophically as I could — an effort which 
was rendered easy by an instinctive feeling 
that I should arrive at Estella in time for the 
next act of the Carlist tragedy. 

I went to the cathedral and heard mass ; 
this was performed with all the magnificence 
of which the Roman Catholic service is capable. 
Qne very noticeable feature in the procession 
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was a verger, the bearer of a silver wand ; he 
was dressed in white silk and gold, and on his 
head he wore a large white wig, like that of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons would be 
if out of curl. 

In the afternoon I spent two hours at the 
Plaza de Toros, or bull-ring. This was thrown 
open to the public for a trifling entrance-pay- 
ment, and I went thither prepared to be amused 
with anything. Certainly there was a great 
change noticeable from those spectacular per- 
formances which used to be held here before 
the war ; but it had this recommendation — that, 
if less magnificent and less fashionably crowded, 
it was also less cruel and more innocent. There 
was a band, to the valses and polkas of which 
people danced on the sandy surface of the ring, 
and also round the galleries. At first there 
were not many females present ; but they came 
in by degrees, and entered into the dance with 
much more zest and spirit than the men. 

About four o'clock the ring was cleared, 
except of those men and boys who preferred 
to take part in the game which followed. A 
bull with its horns padded was then turned in ; 
this not being of dangerous ferocity, about 
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fifty youths amused themselves by caricaturing 
the leading bull-fighters of the day, only they 
used their jackets instead of flags, and flourished 
small laths of wood instead of swords. Some 
of them were tossed about rather freely ; others # 
oxliibited more discretion, and often came head 
over heels out of the ring of their own free- 
will. 

Three bulls were thus baited, in a manner 
that in England would bring down the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Between the performances there was more 
dancing. As a finale, ten boys, with sacks on 
which quaint faces were painted drawn over 
their heads, and each armed with a stick, to 
which an inflated bladder was attached by a 
cord, appeared in the ring. A small bull-calf 
was driven in amongst them ; an active young 
man excited this unfortunate animal with a 
crimson flag ; and when it charged him, it was 
the duty of the younger champions to deliver 
a well-aimed blow on its head with a bladder ; 
in doing this one or two every time were 
tumbled about in very rough style by the 
active little bull, who made free use of his 
undeveloped horns. 
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At dinner I again found myself at table with 
Major Byng Hall, who was on his way from 
Madrid to London with despatches. 

An arrangement having been agreed npon^ 
it was decided that the service of the diligences 
should be allowed to continue. In fact these 
paid the Carlists so well, and the payment of 
tribute rendered travelling so secure, it seemed 
a pity to stop them. The Carlists certainly 
gained much more by leaving them unmolested 
than by requisitioning the horses and mules. 

In no country in the world, except Spain, 
could a town of fifteen or sixteen thousand 
inhabitants be placed in the absurd position 
that Pampeluna, a fortress of the first class, 
occupied at this time. I should call it an 
abnormal state of affairs were it not that this 
country is accustomed to such things, and 
Pampeluna, Bilbao, Estella, and other towns 
are only assisting Spanish history to repeat 
itself. In truth, the last Carlist war affords 
precedents, of which the leaders on both sides 
are only too ready to avail themselves in the 
present struggle. 

During the preceding eighteen months Pam- 
peluna had been more or less closely besieged 
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by the Carlists, who surround it on all sides. 
It is true that people could pass in and ga 
out of the town pretty much as they pleased, 
and diligences had been running daily, almost 
without interruption, to Bayonne, Hendayc, 
Estella, and, vid Tafalla, to Tudela. As a 
stl:ange instance of this freedom, General 
Echague had arrived here nine days before, 
with his division and three batteries of artillery, 
and he left again two days afterwards. General 
Martinez Campos also came to Pampeluna whilst 
his division was at Las Campanas. Neither 
of these generals, nor the trooj^s under their 
command, met with the slightest interruption. 

Nevertheless the Carlists, in greater or less 
numbers, guarded every road that leads inta 
Pampeluna. North of the city they held 
complete possession, and, as I have already 
mentioned, they even occupied the village of 
Villava, within gun-shot of the walls, at the 
entrance of a pass in the chain of mountains- 
which extends across Navarre from east 
to west. As proof of this, the diligence 
which performed the journey between Pampe-^ 
luna and Bayonne paid a tax of two pounds 
each day for the right to do so, and every 
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Tehicle, horse, and mule that used the road 
paid in proportion. It was the same on all 
4sides. Notwithstanding that Estella had for 
some months been an important Carlist centre, 
communication between that town and the 
Eepublican fortress of Pampeluna had been 
maintained, and private persons were able to 
travel backwards and forwards. But double 
taxes had been paid on all means of conveyance 
and on all provisions taken out or brought into 
either town. As, however, the Carlists were in 
occupation of all the towns and villages on the 
road, the Republicans adopted a singular system 
of demanding what they considered to be their 
rights. Instead of receiving octroi duty in 
the first village or town on the road, as was 
formerly the case, they took it at a little 
wooden hut just outside the gates of Pampeluna. 
Thus the unfortunate traveller, having paid 
once to the representatives of the Madrid 
Government, was compelled to pay a second 
time to the Carlist collectors on arriving at the 
place at which the tax that had been taken 
at Pampeluna was properly due. But there 
seemed to be very little grumbling at this 
two-fold imposition, and the double tax was 
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apparently acknowledged with perfect good- 
will. 

All these things were borne with remarkable 
patience by the inhabitants, and there were few, 
if any, signs of depression amongst them. There 
was, however, one trial which could not be* 
ignored, and this was the manner in which 
they were deprived of all communication with 
the outer world. It was bad enough when, in 
December 1872, the railway was cut, and all 
traffic was stopped on the lines leading to and 
from this city ; but this was nothing in com-^ 
parison with the stoppage of postal and tele-^ 
graphic communication. During the fifty 
previous days no letters or newspapers had 
been allowed to pass ; and, as I have already 
stated, the oflFence of acting as postman was 
punishable with fine and imprisonment, not to 
mention severer measures which are to be 
found in the Carlist code. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE BATTLE OF ESTELLA. 

Leave the harvest work undone, 
Be no more the hunted deer, 
Change the reap-hook for the spear. 

The next morning (Thursday, June 25tli), at 
seven o'clock, Joseph and I left for Estella. 
I cannot say much for the three quadrupeds 
that were harnessed to our carriage; but, by 
a process in which, unfortunately, the whip 
j3layed a 2)rominent i)art, the coachman suc- 
ceeded in getting them along at a rapid pace. 
I have already described this road, and to- 
day, as far as Pucnte la Reyna, there was no 
-change of incident. At this place there were . 
many rumours, but to these, taught by expe- 
rience, I paid little attention. 

After passing Sirauqui, we noticed that the 
peasants were looking anxiously towards the 
mountains, and they said that the Republicans 
had been seen descending with artillery towards 
the valley. Shortly afterwards we saw Carlists 
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assembling in the trenches which had been 
dug on almost all the heights to the right of 
the road. Orderlies, too, were riding as hard 
as their horses would carry them. A little 
further on we were told that the road before 
us was cut, and wo were thus obliged to make 
a considerable detour. In all the villages there 
were troops ; and our driver pushed his mules 
along at a cruel pace, as if he expected a shell 
to burst upon us at every moment. 

Between one and two o'clock we arrived at 
Estella, and received a warm welcome from 
the people at the hotel, some of whom were 
the same I had met six weeks before. 

A few Republican soldiers were brought in, 
and several male and female peasants, mounted 
on mules laden with provisions. They had 
just been taken. The whole population 
ran out into the streets, and the reception 
given to these poor people was anything but 
flattering. If the Republican troops made 
requisitions, I cannot understand why the 
unarmed people, who were compelled to furnish 
provisions, should be treated as though they 
were guilty of sympathizing with the enemy. 

After an early dinner — at which a doctor 
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and his wife, whose acquaintance I had made 
during my last visit, an Italian surgeon whom 
I had met at Durango, a lady with an 
extremely pretty daughter, to whom a young 
aide-de-camp was paying decided attentions, 
and a few others were present — I walked with 
Joseph to Irache. 

We had not gone many paces before wo 
heard the sound of cannon in the distance, and 
soon we were told that an attack was about to 
be made on Estella. I hurried the pace, and 
on arriving at the monastery of Irache I saw 
Senor Barenna, the director, and Sefior Guillen, 
his deputy ; and I offered them my services. 

It was evident that a fight was imminent, 
and it was easy to foresee that this must be a 
sanguinary one. 

A few days before, on the French frontier, I 
had heard people, supposed to be well informed, 
ridicule the idea of an attack on Estella, on 
the ground that it was a position of no real 
strategical importance to either party. This 
was quite true ; the Carlists admitted it, and I 
have no doubt in this respect the Republicans 
agreed with them. But for many years Estella 
has had a reputation which is more ideal than 
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real. The town itself, as I have before 
described it, is a comparatively insignificant 
one, lying in a hollow of the mountains, and 
so closely surrounded, by almost perpendicular 
rocks that scarcely a house in it can be seen 
from any point a hundred yards distant. The 
inhabitants are Carlist to the backbone, and 
they furnish some of the best soldiers to the 
army of their king. Estella had given much 
trouble to the Madrid Government and to the 
Republican generals, and rumour had antici- 
pated the fate which was likely to befall the 
town and its inhabitants if it were captured. 

Other generals, including Espartero, in 1835, 
had failed to take Estella. It was probably 
owing to this that C(mcha had staked his 
reputation on its capture, and there was no 
doubt if he succeeded the town would be con- 
verted into a heap of ruins. It was, then, 
chiefly for the sake of a loyal population, 
devoted to the cause of Don Carlos, that the 
defence of Estella was undertaken. General 
Concha had announced his intention to carry 
on the war in a pitiless manner without quarter, 
and to burn and destroy every place that 
opposed him. The inhabitants then felt they 

p 
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were fighting for home and life, and it is 
impossible to exaggerate the enthusiasm that 
prevailed. 

But to return to Irache. Three hundred 
additional beds were being prepared, and 
there was great activity visible in every part 
of the monastery. 

There being nothing for me to do just then, 
I determined to go out and watch the course 
of the battle which was commencing. 

Accompanied by Joseph and one of the 
ambulance orderlies, I passed through the 
large garden of the monastery and out into 
the fields on the lower slopes of Monte Jurra. 
Before us were the three principal roads leading 
on this side into Estella, the two nearest passing 
through narrow gorges in the hills, from the 
summit of which the Republican artillery was 
keeping up a regular but not very rapid fire 
on Villatuerta and other points in front of the 
rocky heights that bar the entrance to Estella. 
At this time the third road (the farthest from 
us) which leads to Puente la Reyna and 
Pampeluna was unoccupied, but the enemy 
was rapidly deploying in that direction. We 
pressed rapidly forward, over barren fields and 
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rough uncultivated dips of gravel dotted with 
tufts of heather. Every now and then wc 
stretched ourselves on the ground, to avoid 
observation and to watch the progress of the 
fight. 

Suddenly a shell burst close to us, and thi6 
called our attention to the position of a small 
Carlist battery on our left, of which the Repub- 
licans had just got the range. A little further 
on we reached a posada, on the Lerin road ; 
behind this was the 7th Battalion of Navarre; 
the officers were in the house, and the men 
were amusing themselves in a variety of ways, 
and in watching the shells which were now 
falling rapidly around us. A jolly priest, the 
chaplain of the regiment, came out and invited 
me to take some refreshment. At first I was 
anxious to avoid so conspicuous a target as the 
posaday which was already the object of much 
attention on the part of the Republican artil- 
lery, but the priest and all the officers of the 
regiment were so polite that we spent nearly 
half-an-hour with them in the enjoyment of 
wine-and-water and cigarettes. I admit I was 
glad to leave friends who found so much 
amusement in seeing how shells burst. The 
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officers did little to restrain their men from 
exposing themselves, and indeed they seemed 
to find quite as much fun in the excitement as 
those under their command. A few hundred 
yards further on was the 2nd Battalion of 
Navarre, concealed behind the spur of a hill, 
through which the road passed. Here, con- 
spicuous by his portly figure and dark blue 
serge tunic, was M. de Vemoux, whom I had 
last seen at Azcoitia. This meeting was 
curious, especially as I was now able to give 
him the key of a portmanteau I had left for 
him at Pau. Attracted by a Red Cross flag (of 
the Caridad), I moved on to a small village, 
perched on a conical hill. Here I found an 
ambulance section from Irache, but no work 
had yet come to it. 

Villatuerta was still the principal object of 
attack, whilst the Republican troops were 
gradually spreading in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, with the evident intention of enclosing 
Estella on that side. It is unnecessary for 
me to describe the manner in which this was 
done, especially as the newspapers have long 
since anticipated me, and other battles have 
already extinguished much of the interest 
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which attached to that of Estella. (I may add 
that some of the leading English and French 
newspapers, in describing this battle, com- 
pletely reversed the whole plan.) 

It was now half-past six o'clock ; we were a 
long way from the hotel, and I was very tired : 
I therefore turned towards Estella, determined 
to go thither as straight as possible. There 
was no difficulty about this, as the firing 
gradually ceased, jmd the road was left quite 
open. I tried to obtain the use of a horse or 
a mule, but this was impossible. 

It was curious to notice how very uncon- 
cerned everybody seemed to be. Women, 
perched on their packs, were riding along, 
joking with the soldiers, as if they had never 
heard of war ; but some few sadly exclaimed, 
'^ Ah! marianaj manana!^^ 

In order not to run the risk of being made 
a prisoner at Estella, I had determined to 
accept the invitation of Sefior Guillen, to 
sleep at Irache, where I trusted the flag of 
the Caridad- would be treated as neutral ; but 
on arriving at Estella, I was so weary that I 
decided to remain, come what might. 

At supper we had the same party at table 
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• 

as at dinnerj and there was quite as much fun 
and laughter. 

The 1st Eegiment of Navarre marched 
through the Calle Mayor with its band, and it 
was greeted with much cheering. 

There was no ambulance work for me to do, 
so between ten and eleven I went to bed. 
The Carlist casualties during the day were 
very few, and this was due to the fact of 
their remaining behind breastworks and other 
shelter. The Republican losses must have 
been more considerable ; but they could not 
have been great, as the Carlists remained on 
the defensive, and their artillery was very weak. 

Friday, June 26th. — I was awoke at half -past 
two by the bugles sounding in the streets, and an 
hour afterwards I turned out of bed. It was 
of no use trying to sleep; the whole town 
was awake, and the troops had all left for 
their respective posts. In the dining-room of 
the inn I witnessed a curious scene, as I was 
taking a cup of chocolate; this would have 
been irresistibly comic, had it not been for 
the sadness it included. Two watchmen were 
brought into the room by a gentleman, who 
wished to treat them to a petit verve. These 
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men were almost enveloped in brown cloth 
cloaks, thrown across their left shoulders; 
they had red boinas on their heads, and^ in 
their hands they carried weapons like boar- 
spears, with lanterns attached to them just 
below the steel point. These ludicrous-look- 
ing characters were endeavouring, in a maudlin 
sort of way, to console the daughter of the 
hostess, who, though generally beaming with 
laughter, could do nothing this morning but 
think and talk of her husband, a soldier in one 
of the Regiments of Navarre. 

As it was doubtful whether the town would 
not be in the hands of the enemy before night, 
I directed my steps towards Irache, Joseph 
carrying my small baggage. On the way we 
met Senor Barenna, who was going to Bearin 
with an ambulance section, the stretchers, 
instruments, &c., being packed on mules. 

At the monastery I was welcomed by Sefior 
Guillen, who had his own bed arranged for 
me. Here I slept for an hour. The con- 
stant rattling of musketry, which had been 
kept up in an intermittent manner since 
three o'clock, and the warm sunlight which 
poured through the two little windows into 
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the whitewashed chamber, would not allow 
me to remain idle any longer. I had made a 
long journey to see a battle amongst the 
momitains, and if possible to bear some little 
part in it as a neutral. It was therefore very 
difficult for me to remain totally inactive whilst 
shots were being exchanged within a few hun- 
dred yards. 

The earlymoming was very lovely, andabeau- 
tiful picture was spread before me. The undu- 
lating fields were brilliant with the yellow green 
of the vines, the sober tints of the olive- trees, 
the broad and graceful green ribbons of maize- 
grass, and the golden shades of waving com 
and oats. Beyond, and as a contrast to all 
this rich and varied colouring, were the cold 
grey perpendicular rocks behind and around 
Estella, and the more rounded and less fantastic 
forms of mountains which presented bright 
slopes of herbage towards the east, and deep 
purple shadows on their western sides. In the 
middle distance the smoke of camp-fires mingled 
with the early morning mists which were 
rolling slowly up the sides of the mountains, 
and indicated the change of position made by 
the troops during the preceding night. 
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The Republican artillery had descended the 
mountains, and one battery commenced firing 
at half-past seven. Accompanied by Joseph, I 
went out at this hour. I was amused to see a 
group of convalescents from the hospital and 
several peasants just outside the wall of 'the 
monastery garden: they were watching with 
anxious eyes every movement of the enemy ; 
but there was not the slightest expression of a 
fear that the Carlists would lose the day. 

Having approached the scene of action as 
near as I deemed prudent, I perched myself 
amongst the branches of a small chestnut-tree ; 
Joseph seated himself at the foot, and with a 
cord I lowered or drew up my field-glasses, 
thus enabling him to compare his observations 
with my own, an occupation in which I found 
him a most intelligent and vivacious companion. 
For some hours a great struggle was carried 
on at Villatuerta and the neighbouring village 
of Arandigoyen, and in front of the latter 
several hand-to-hand encounters took place, as 
the Republicans, who had approached the 
village by a hidden lane sunk amongst corn- 
fields, repeatedly stormed the strong earthworks 
behind which the Carlists were entrenched. 
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The most serious tragedy of the morning was 
the burning of the village of Villatuerta ; and 
the indignation of the peasantry was inflamed 
to the highest degree when it was rumoured 
that two women had been consumed in one of 
the houses. 

Two hundred yards in front of my perch a 
small party of Carlists were lying under cover; 
they had one small gun, which they fired about 
every quarter of an hour, without doing any 
damage ; this was replied to by a piece of 
greater strength, which, however, did not caujse 
any casualties, as each shell passed well over 
the Carlist embrasure, and burst on the field 
behind it. 

Between eleven and twelve I returned to 
the monastery for breakfast, and immediately 
afterwards started in search of Senor Barenna 
and his ambulance. Joseph and I walked into 
Estella, and thence up the Durango road as far 
as Bearin, a small cluster of houses upon a 
rock, only attainable by narrow and stony 
paths. Here Senor Barenna and his staff were 
holding themselves in readiness for work. But 
what I had seen during the morning enabled 
me to judge better than they could how the 
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battle was going. It was evident that the 
Republicans intended to form a semicircle in 
front of Estella from the Larraga road to that 
of Durango, and then storm the heights and 
capture the town. 

Until the right wing of the Republican army 
reached the Durango road, Bearin would be 
useless as an ambulance station. I therefore 
persuaded Sefior Barenna and the surgeons to 
move towards the actual scene of action. Two 
lofty ridges of rock, with a narrow valley 
between them, separated us from the places 
where wounded men were most likely to be 
found, and the geography of which I had 
carefully studied. But I could walk no further. 
An excellent mount, with a good military 
saddle, was found for me, and we started off, 
six in number, the doctor being also mounted, 
and three or four guides. We crossed the 
mountain by almost inaccessible paths, which 
made me think that being under fire was not 
the most disagreeable danger it is possible to 
encounter. Amongst these rocky paths we 
came to small cultivated patches of ground, 
and from trees about eight feet in height we 
gathered an abundance of ripe cherries. 
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Passing through two or three battalions of 
Alavese troops, posted about in all directions, 
and amusing themselves in various ways, we 
reached the heights overhanging the plain. 
We halted at a spot where a military ambulance 
column was stationed. Two or three doctors, 
surrounded by a curious group, were attending 
to a wounded man in the middle of a small 
patch of open ground, under a hedge; horrible- 
looking messes were being concocted over a 
large fire ; mules were loose in all directions, 
^atingwhatever they could find, and occasionally 
doing their best to relieve themselves of their 
packs by rolling on them. Scrambling up a 
*stcep bank, we reached a small plateau, on 
which there was barely room for a dozen 
persons to stand, and from this point we had a 
magnificent view of the whole battle-field, 
which was now assuming greater proportions, 
as the Republican troops were rapidly hemming 
in Estella and completing their semicircle. 

The Carlists occupied the whole of the 
heights on this side of Estella, and the out- 
works of this colossal and natural fortress 
consisted of eight or nine villages, placed just 
at the foot of the slopes; in front of these. 
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forming a vast horse-shoe, which extended eight 
or nine miles, were the Republican troops. 
Each village, commencing with Villatuerta, 
liad been in turn attacked, and at this time of 
the day the fight was especially furious at 
the hamlet below our little redoubt. The 
Garlists treated the whole affair more like boys^ 
in a n)imic battle w^ith snowballs, and fre- 
quently they yelled out their jokes at the 
'' negroes." A Republican battery was at last 
brought into a j^osition which completely 
enfiladed some earthworks below us. Once a 
shell went through the roof of a lodge that 
occupied a very prominent place in one of 
these redoubts ; this unexpected visitor imme-^ 
diately brought out a dozen Garlists, who 
came dancing and shouting from the door to 
see what had happened. 

Women, too, were constantly appearing on 
the scene, with mules laden with food for the 
troops or cases of ammunition. 

It was very interesting to watch the manner 
in which the Republican army, after extending 
from left to right during many hours, gradu- 
ally drew in towards the Carlist positions ; 
it seemed impossible, even with the advantage 
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of ground, that the latter, thinly scattered as 
they were, and almost entirely without artil- 
lery and cavalry, could hold their own against 
the army of Concha, which more than doubled 
them in number, and which was bringing 
eighty pieces of artillery into play. Their 
cannonade rose in a steady crescendo^ until 
we felt that the village below us, which closed 
the entrance to the steep and narrow passage 
leading to our redoubt, must be taken. Shells 
came pounding in around us, keeping all on 
the alert. It was now between five and six 
o'clock, and hitherto the Carlists in this neigh- 
bourhood had not replied by a single shot. A 
few minutes after six, however, the order was 
given to commence firing, as the enemy's 
tirailleurs had advanced well within range. 

We had a few men killed and wounded ; the 
latter, after having been treated on the spot, 
were carried off on stretchers to Irache. One 
poor fellow had a ball extracted from the back 
of his neck, and this operation was performed 
without chloroform. 

Having rendered what assistance I could, — 
but in truth there were hands enough, I 
determined to retire. I was also strongly 
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influenced by a heavy storm, which came 
sweeping over the mountains, and at times 
prevented anything from being seen. 

With an excellent guide, I rode down a 
narrow defile in the mountains, and in this 
manner reached Estella, and thence proceeded 
to Irache, where I arrived, in an almost 
drowned state, soon after eight o'clock. Before 
this the firing had altogether ceased. 

Beds were prepared for Joseph and myself 
at the monastery ; but it was half-past ten 
before we had dinner. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE THIRD DAY OF THE BATTLE OF ABAHZUZA- 

ESTELLA. 

Let boyhood strike ! Let every rank and age 

Do each what each can do ! 
Let him whose arm is mighty as his rage, 

Strike deep, strike home, strike through. 

MOOBE. 

SatuudaYj June 27tli. — I was up soon after 
seven o'clock, but as there was little firing, 
and apparently no great change had occurred 
in the disposition of the troops, I sat for some 
time writing at my window, whilst Joseph was 
posted in the tree I had occupied two days 
before, in order to give me notice of any 
decided advance on the part of the Republican 
army. 

Later, as tfie firing increased, we walked 
into Estella. It was extraordinary what a 
change had come over this town within a few 
hours ; everybody who could leave had done 
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SO, and the women and children, with all the 
portable property it was possible to remove, 
liad gone away to the mountains to await the 
result of the battle. Every one felt that this 
third day must be decisive ; and although the 
Carlist soldiers seemed to look upon victory 
as certain, nothing was left in Estella which 
•could be of any value to the enemy. If Concha 
had succeeded in taking the town, its fate was 
sealed. Estella is the very heart of Carlism, 
and it could expect no mercy from those whom 
it had so long withstood and harassed. 

The fonda this morning was even duller and 
dirtier than usual. A priest and one or two 
others of my acquaintance were there, and it 
was still possible to find something to eat. 
Although I kept a room in this house, my bed 
had been taken to the hospital, and even the 
curtains had been carried off, with other super- 
fluous furniture, to some hiding-place in the 
mountains. 

On leaving the town I ascended the mountain 
through the narrow gorge which had been 
pointed out to me, and by which, ia case the 
•Carlists sustained a defeat, I intended to make 
my retreat to Irache. Another object I had 

Q 
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this morning was to call at a small chapel, 
which I had suggested on the previous day 
should be utilized for ambulance purposes. 
Over this the flag of the Caridad was flying- 
The doctor, whose room at Irache I shared, 
and who had left in the middle of the nighty 
was here with his assistants. This chapel was 
of the most humble construction, with four 
little square windows, two at each end. The- 
altar-screen was of quaint form, having in 
the centre a carved wooden figure, brilliantly 
coloured. This was probably meant to repre- 
sent the patron saint of the chapel, Saint 
Laurence, but it would be difficult to certify as 
to the particular saint the artist intended tho 
fresh, chubby-cheeked individual, with coal-^ 
black eyes, to represent, were it not for the 
long gridiron in his hands. In this sombre 
little retreat, [first dressings and minor opera- 
tions were being rapidly performed, and 
thence the wounded men were forwarded ta 
Estella and Irache on stretchers. 

Promising to keep up communications with 
this ambulance, I continued the ascent of the 
mountain. 

This morning there was a little desultory 
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firing with small arm9 on the east of Estella, 
and a small body of Carlists made an advance 
in the direction of Lacar, where, entrenched 
behind earthworths, they remained during the 
whole of the day. But it was evident that the 
cannonade here, which steadily increased as 
the day wore on, was only intended to occupy 
them on this side. The real attack was about 
to be made on the extreme left of the Carlist 
position ; if this had succeeded, a simultaneous 
advance would doubtless have been made by 
the whole line. 

During the night the important village of 
Abarzuza, on the road to Durango, had been 
set on fire by the Eepublicans. On the plain 
behind this the greater part of Concha's army 
held the same position it had taken up on the 
previous day. Early in the morning the artillery, 
which was posted close to and parallel with a 
line of poplars bordering the small stream that 
crosses the plain, was opened on Pena-Muro, a 
little cluster of houses surrounding a hermitage, 
on the brow of the steep hill above Abarzuza ; 
but for some time no reply of any consequence 
was made to this. 

But the importance of the battle of Abarzuza 
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cannot be made intelligible without a slight 
description of the ground. 

Knowing that the Carlist generals considered 
Muro as the key to their position, I continued 
to ascend the mountains on the north side of 
Estella, the two highest peaks of which — 
namely, San Millan and Lucar — had been 
surrounded by extensive breastworks. From 
either of these commanding points the whole 
line of attack as well as that of the defence 
could be watched. The two extreme points of 
attack were Abarzuza and Villatuerta, and the 
fighting was thus carried on over a semicircle 
of about nine miles in front of and close under 
these mountains, which rise abruptly from the 
plain. 

The attack on the right — that is, on the 
Villatuerta side — ^was merely a repetition of 
what occurred on the preceding day, in which 
the villages of Villatuerta, Arandigoyen, Lacar, 
Murillo, and Garocin were the principal sufferers. 
The Carlist riflemen were scarcely disturbed at 
all in their trenches, but the buildings, especially 
the tower of the church of Murillo, behind 
which were a number of Navarrese and Arra- 
gonese sharp-shooters, were evidently marked 
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out for destruction. There were a few casualties 
on our side, and early in the day Captain 
Locatelli, who was formerly in the Pontifical 
Zouaves, fell dead with a shot through the 
chest. 

Nothing so well proves the strength of the 
' Carlist position on this occasion as the fact 
that throughout the greater part of this day, 
whilst the Republicans were pounding them 
with eighty pieces of artillery of all sizes, the 
Carlists made scarcely an attempt to reply, and 
it was only towards the close of the day they 
began to exert themselves. 

It was about the middle of the day that a 
really serious attack on the heights of Pena- 
Muro commenced, and a very hot cannonade 
was opened on the slopes crowned by the 
hermitage, but without dislodging the Carlists, 
who swarmed in the trenches in front of the 
village, whilst the supports clustered behind the 
buildings. Under cover of this cannonade, to 
which the Carlists only replied by a few shots 
from three or four small guns placed on their 
extreme left, and which were found quite 
imequal to the required range, the Republicans 
advanced through the well-cultivated fields 
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that cover the plain, and hundreds could be 
seen wading through the standing com or 
taking aim xmder shelter of the vines. As 
they came on they kept up a steady fire, a 
great deal of which was quite thrown away, 
owing to the distance. 

But it was from behind the smoking houses 
of Abarzuza, and from the villages of Aricola 
and Zabal, which formed the left of the prin- 
cipal attack, that the most searching fire was 
maintained. 

At this time the redoubt on the summit of San 
Millan presented a scene that was thoroughly 
Carlist. Here, taking in the whole battle at a 
glance, were a group of soldiers waiting for 
orders, and a number of peasants who, having 
nothing else to do, were acting as spectators of 
the fray. The elder men encouraged the younger, 
and spoke of former experiences when they 
themselves carried muskets in the same sacred 
cause — '^ Diosj Patria, Rey" There was a 
sporting priest, with a double-barrelled gun and 
a pointer, though what game he expected to 
bag this day I did not venture to surmise. 
One-tliird at least of the party was composed 
of women, who had come up with provision- 
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mules laden with bread, skins of wine, bottles 
of water, and other necessaries. Most of these 
women were looking down upon the battalions 
in which their husbands, sons, fathers, and 
brothers were fighting, but not one of then> 
would have withdrawn from the fight those in 
whom their hearts were centred. All were 
ready for the greatest sacrifices. I met one 
woman holding to her breast a baby of fifteen 
days. Only a few weeks before, her husband 
Jiad been killed in action ; and she said that if 
the child, which she loved best of all things on 
oarth, were only old enough to carry a musket, 
she would willingly give him too. Many of 
those around me could see their houses burn- 
ing — for seven villages wero now more or less 
^smouldering ruins — ^but even this scarcely 
seemed to produce a pang. Such faith in a 
-cause, and such confidence in a victorious 
result, it would probably be impossible to find 
equalled elsewhere. 

It was an anxious moment for those who 
were assembled on this lofty spot, when it was 
discovered that a force of Republicans had 
succeeded in getting unperceived upon the 
slopes of the mountains which flanked the 
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left of the Carlist position. During half- 
an-hour it seemed probable that the posi- 
tion of Pena-Muro would be turned, and 
Estella would then have been at the mercy of 
the enemy. But there was no confusion, or 
anything like a panic. Every man and woman 
was on the watch, and the advancing tirailleurs 
were soon brought to bay, and forced back 
upon their supports. No similar movement 
was again attempted that day. 

From San MiUan I moved across the vine- 
yards, broken up by stone walls, banks, and 
rugged rocks, to the twin peak called Lucar ; 
and just below this I joined the staff of General 
Dorregaray, in which I already had several 
friends. General Mendiri, to whom was due 
the chief credit of this defence, and a iew 
other superior officers, were with the com- 
mander-in-chief on the edge of the plateau, 
whilst the staff were a little in rear, partly 
imder cover of a rock. Even at this height, 
projectiles were flying fast. A young lieu- 
tenant fell dead, with a ball through the fore- 
head, and several men in the reserves were 
wounded. A Remington bullet flattened itself 
on a stone on which I was supporting ray 
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elbow, whilst watching a charge of the Repub- 
lican cavalry, and another bullet grazed the 
sole of Joseph's boot as he was sitting on the 
ground just below me. Humbler animals did 
not escape, and a poor dog came limping 
towards us for sympathy. Being evidently 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, he had exposed 
himself too much, and a shell-splinter muti- 
lated one of his paws. 

Aides-de-camp were carrying orders on 
horseback and on foot, for some of the paths- 
were quite inaccessible to horses. The cool- 
ness and intrepidity of these officers, several 
of whom were quite boys, was quite remark-^ 
able. 

Several times the Republicans almost reached 
the parapet in front of Muro; and had they 
once succeeded in establishing themselves there, 
Estella must have been lost, as their cannon 
would have raked the valley leading down 
towards the town, whilst their riflemen on the 
heights above would have held in check the 
handful of Carlists on San Millan. But suc- 
cessive charges with the bayonet drove them 
back again towards Abarzuza. In these the 
men of the 2nd Battalion of Navarre par- 
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ticularly distinguished themselves. Five times 
they charged down the hill, carrying every- 
thing before them, and strewing the vineyards 
^nd corn-fields with dead bodies. On the 
first of these occasions, the position was almost 
lost, when Lieutenant-Colonel Fronda, who 
<3ommanded the regiment, foresaw the danger, 
and rushed down the steep incline with his 
men, who desired nothing better than to croi^s 
bayonets with the enemy. Once they charged 
so far that some squadrons of cavalry swept 
down upon them, and nearly succeeded in 
making them all prisoners; but a battalion 
of Alava was sent to support them, and the 
cavalry was compelled to retire after a most 
gallant effort. This was one of the most 
exciting incidents of the day. The 1st Regi- 
ment of Navarre was also consj)icuous by its 
splendid courage ; but where all displayed so 
much valour it is almost invidious to particu- 
larize, especially as it was so difficult to dis- 
tinguish the difference between the Carlist 
regiments, except in the case of those of 
Navarre, in which a distinctive uniform is 
worn. 

But whilst praising the gallantry of the Car- 
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lists, I must not omit to render justice to their 
adversaries. It was not surprising that some 
of the younger troops more than once recoiled 
in the ascent of that awful steep, when they 
saw their enemies furiously descending upon 
them with their gleaming bayonets, through 
the vineyards, which were already tliickly 
strewn with the bleeding bodies of men who 
had formed part of the elite of the army of 
Spain. Notwithstanding its numerical force 
and its artillery, Concha's army fought against 
terrible odds that day ; and althbugh they did 
not gain a victory, the rank and file deserved 
it by their bravery and obstinate courage. 

Some of the Navarre and Alava battalions 
were in reserve on the side of the mountain, 
near where General Dorregaray was standing. 
In this direction it was evident the Repub- 
licans were gaining ground, and orders were 
given to two of these regiments to take them 
in flank. The bugles sounded; immediately 
the officers were in their saddles, the horses 
cantered down the steep slopes, as only Spanish 
horses can do on such ground, and the men, 
who, like dogs panting and straining at the 
leash, had been anxiously awaiting the oppor- 
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timity to be let loose, started off down the side 
of the mountain, bounding and leaping like 
goats. On they charged, with extraordinary 
impetuosity, into the ranks of the enemy. 
Using the bayonet right and left, they con- 
tinued their onward course until they were 
interrupted by some troops of cavalry that 
threatened to cut them up. Nevertheless, they 
succeeded iu bringing off thirty prisoners. 

For several hours the battle raged ; at one 
time victory inclined towards the Republicans, 
at another to the Carhsts. Artillery and small 
arms kept up an incessant fire; but on the 
side of the Carlists this was out of all propor- 
tion to that of the Republicans, who, besides 
having more than double the number of troops, 
had brought eighty pieces of artillery into the 
field. But the bayonet charges of the Carlists, 
aided by a position that was worth some thou- 
sands of men, were irresistible, and, before 
darkness closed in upon the scene, they had 
succeeded in forcing the enemy down the 
slopes, and in driving them back through the 
village of Abarzuza upon their artillery and 
reserves. 

One heavy storm had already passed over 
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the scene, but nothing seemed to damp the 
ardour of the Carlists ; they were as merry as 
schoolboys enjoying an exciting game. About 
half -past seven another storm commenced ; the 
thunder roared, the lightning flashes were 
almost as frequent, and much more vivid than 
those of the cannon, and rain came down in 
torrents. The battle, which had lasted three 
days, was virtually at an end, and the firing 
gradually ceased, although it was continued 
from time to time in a desultory sort of way. 
The Republicans were in full retreat. 

Weary, after this most exciting day, quite 
wet through, and feeling very hungry, I 
availed myself of the services of a guide, 
who steered Joseph and myself by a short cut 
to Estella, where we arrived a little before nine 
o'clock. 

The streets of Estella were very full of 
people, and from all directions wounded men 
were being borne on stretchers to the military 
hospital and to the monastery of Irache. 
Some were taken to their own homes, for at 
Estella every household had a relative in the 
Carlist ranks. 

The battle of Abarzuza-Estella was over. 
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A great victory had been gained. Estella was 
safe, for that night at least, and there was 
great rejoicing in consequence. Few thought 
of the stiff and ghastly bodies that were lyin^ 
on the grassy heights and amongst the vines 
of Pena-Muro,' or of the motionless eyes that 
glared from pale faces, half hidden by the 
waving com upon the plain. 

About ten o'clock Joseph and I walked back 
to Irache, and assisted to move about fifty 
wounded men to beds that had been prepared 
for them. 

For some hours later, until I fell asleep, the 
poor, maimed wretches I had seen continued 
to trouble my thoughts, as from my bed I 
could hear their moans in the corridors of the 
vast monastery. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Followed by a ghastly silence, 
I descended to the plain, 

With a heavy heart I wandered 
'Mid the heaps of mangled slain. 



M. I. L. 



Sunday, June 28th, will ever be remembered 
in the annals of the town of Estella. The- 
Carlists felt that the victory they had just 
gained would restore to them the prestige they 
undoubtedly lost at Bilbao, more especially as 
they had never underrated the military capa- 
city of Marshal Concha, or doubted his word 
that he would concentrate all his energies and 
the power that the Republic could give him to 
the extinction of Carlism. They had not been 
dismayed when they heard that he waa 
approaching with forty-five thousand men and 
eighty guns, but they knew they must strain 
every effort if they would preserve Estella. 
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During a part of the night there was a well- 
sustained fusillade in the neighbourhood of the 
Larraga road, and I could see the flashes of 
fire from my window. What might happen 
none of us knew. Few, even the best informed, 
thought that the Republicans would accept the 
preceding day's battle as a complete defeat. 
Beyond the fact that the attack had been vic- 
toriously repulsed, the real results of the battle 
were unknown; and when it was rumoured in 
the morning that the Republicans had evacu- 
ated all their positions, and that Marshal 
doncha was dead, scarcely any one would 
believe the report. However, the truth of the 
first statement was soon evident; the for- 
midable army, whieh for three days had held 
the north-east side of Estella, had entirely 
vanished, and from my window I could see the 
camp-fires of the retreating army on the moun- 
tains above the Larraga and Lerin roads. The 
Carlists were all over the country harassing the 
retreat, and a constant fire of small-arms was 
kept up during the morning. 

I left my bed between six and seven, and I 
was soon informed that the Republicans had 
abandoned a large number of their wounded, 
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and that it was true Marshal Concha had been 
killed. A messenger arrived from General 
Dorregaray, requesting Sefior Barenna to for- 
ward medical aid to the wounded Republicans 
at Abarzuza. I at once saw there was an 
opportunity for me to be useful, so, in company 
with the senior surgeon, I immediately rode to 
the spot, leaving Senor Barenna, the assistants, 
ambulanciers, and pack-mules to follow at a 
slower pace. 

It was a bright sunny morning. The road 
was covered with people, and I think the 
women predominated. All looked happy and 
joyous, and there were frequent shouts of ^^ Viva 
el Rey." Bullock- waggons and trains of mules 
were taking out food for the troops, or bring- 
ing in cases of ammunition that had been left 
by the enemy. On approaching Pena-Muro 
there were traces of the projectiles which, 
passing over the hermitage, had fallen in such 
numbers upon the valley behind. But as soon 
as the plateau was reached, there were sadder 
tokens of the fight. The road was dotted 
with patches of blood, and corpses were lying 
in all directions, some across the path, others 
in the fields, right and left. Many of these 

R 
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had been deprived of one or more garments, 
others were quite naked. Thousands of empty 
cartridge-cases showed the points that had 
been chiefly selected by the skirmishers as 
they advanced up the hill ; dead ammunition- 
mules, some of which had been already flayed, 
chakos, caps, scraps of cloth, blood-stained 
bandages ; these, and many other things im- 
possible to specify more fully, were the sights 
that this morning converted the beauty of a 
paradise into something too foul for descrip- 
tion. 

But the village of Abarzuza presented a 
spectacle that was even more distressing. The 
Republicans had retreated during the night, 
leaving their wounded behind them. These 
poor wretches, many of whom were sufiering 
from excruciating agony, were huddled up in 
all sorts of corners ; and crowds of men, women, 
and children, who had retired to the moun- 
tains during the battle, were now assembling 
from their various places of refuge. A batta- 
lion of Carlists occupied the village, and 
although the formality was observed of keep- 
ing sentries at the doors of all the houses in 
which there were any Republicans, these did 
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little to restrain the general curiosity. The 
people crowded into the small chambers, 
looked at the wounded, and in too many cases 
reviled the unfortunate sufferers. The sight 
of the houses stiU burning around seemed to 
close every channel of sympathy, and two or 
three men seriously proposed to set fire to a 
house in which were lying thirty-five wounded 
Republicans, and to treat them, they said, as 
they had been treating the Carlists. 

At the entrance of the village, a large black 
patch and a pile of thin brass plates showed 
where the retreating troops had burnt some 
thousand of cartridges. A little further on 
men were engaged in trying to extinguish the 
fire still raging in some of the houses, and 
from which women were endeavouring to save 
such articles of furniture as were not totally 
destroyed. Almost everything was absolutely 
smashed up ; and stones and hammers had 
evidently been used in carrying out this work 
of destruction. 

In a small house, close to the road, and just 
within the village, Marshal Concha had died on 
the previous evening. He was standing close 
to a rough stone wall, fifty yards in front of 
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Abarzuza, when he was struck in the chest by 
a baU. He was carried into the cottage, and 
two hours later, in a small room, surrounded 
with little comfort and no luxury, the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Republican army died. 
A young girl at the window was displaying to 
the crowd below a sheet stained with the 
Marshal's blood.* 

There was work to be done, and I was very 
glad when Joseph arrived with the ambulance 
train. 

I had gone through every house that con- 
tained wounded, previous to Joseph's arrival, 
and noted down all the cases. I looked right 
and left for assistance without finding any 
response. The dead were being multiplied 
every moment, the wounded were groaning 
and crying for water. Many of them had not 
tasted food for two days. So confident had the 

* This account of Marshal Concha's death is at variance 
with the highly sensational descriptions which were published 
in certain journals, but I can vouch for its correctness. 
There is no truth in the statement that he was just in the 
act of mounting his horse to lead on his wavering troops, and 
the illustration which represented a trooper as galloping off 
the field with the body of the Marshal lying across the 
pommel of his saddle, is equally imaginary. 
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Republican generals been of victory, that the 
commissariat department had totally failed in 
its duties, expecting to gain rapid entrance to 
Estella, and to find there everything necessary 
for the troops. 

I will make no general charge against Spanish 
surgeons, as I well know that the medical 
profession contains in Spain, as elsewhere, 
men as devoted to their calling, as humane and 
Christian in its exercise, and as chivalrous as 
can be found in any other profession. But I 
must admit that, with the example before them 
of some Spanish surgeons whom I have met 
with, I could not be surprised if people were to 
form a very low estimate of the manner in 
which the sick and wounded are attended to in 
time of war. One doctor, whom I appealed to 
on this occasion, begging him to come to the 
relief of some of the suflFerers, seemed quite 
astonished that I should think there was any 
immediate necessity for his services. For more 
than an hour he stood amidst a group of muti- 
lated and half-starved wretches, who were 
dying for want of food and surgical aid, whilst 
he talked politics and abused the poor maimed 
fellows for having fought against the Carlists. 
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I cannot describe all the miseries I witnessed 
on this memorable day ; it is sufficient briefly 
to indicate some of its horrors. No writer, 
even if he had the power, would, I think, be 
sufficiently bold to paint in words the many 
horrible scenes which were crowded into the 
wretched village of Abarzuza. 

Next to the room in which Marshal Concha 
died, in a long chamber, the walls of which 
were painted by an artist with a fancy 
for brilliant colours and quaint subjects, about 
twenty men were lying. In an adjoining 
closet was a captain with a bullet in his leg. 
He was suffering from extreme thirst, and after 
a long search for something to alleviate this 
want, I obtained, as a great favour, a small 
piece of a lemon, for which the poor fellow was 
very grateful. I also found some cases of 
surgical appliances and medicines, which the 
surgeons in their flight had left behind them. 
These afterwards proved to be very valu- 
able. 

In on6 house, on the ground floor of which, 
as is usual in Spanish houses, is the stable, 
three corpses were lying in a manger ; whilst 
in a room above were about thirty men, some 
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.of whom were rapidly sinking. Indeed, during 
my stay, two or three of them died. 

Fifty or sixty of the wounded were spread 
over the pavement of the church, others were 
in the spacious gallery. Five or six were 
within the altar-rails, grouped around a por- 
tion of the raw carcass of an ox. (I should 
have converted this into soup, but no utensil 
could be found in which it could be cooked.) 
Within the sacristy twelve dead bodies were 
stretched on the pavement ; in confusion around 
and above them were church banners and eccle- 
siastical vestments ; and looking down upon the 
sad scene were two grotesque figures of saints, 
in carved and painted wood. Three corpses, 
with hands clenched and arms stretched out, 
had been thrown out on the little triangular 
patch of grass in front of the church porch. 

But the day was wearing on, and men's lives 
were at stake. An effort must be made to save 
them. The ambulance party from Irache was 
now busily occupied in dressing wounds : the 
villagers were employed with their own personal 
concerns, and they had little time or sympathy 
for wounded Republicans. 

After a thorough search through a number 
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of houses, in which nothing like a water-tight 
Tessel could be found, Joseph and I at last 
discoTered an earthen pitcher, for which I 
offered to pay in gold if necessary. The 
owner, who I belieye had some compassion for 
tiie sufferings of those aromid him, at last 
yielded it to us, and we set off with our trophy 
in search of water. Xot an atom of food was 
procurable; all we could do was to moisten 
the lips of the wounded ; this would be of 
some comfort until such time as food could be 
found. 

With bandages and splints, taken from the 
ambulance chests which the surgeons had left 
behind them, Joseph and I also attended to as 
many cases as were not entirely beyond our 
powers of assistance. Joseph proyed himself 
an excellent nurse ; and we were rewarded by 
the looks of gratitude the poor fellows bestowed 
on us. 

We had made several journeys backwards 
and forwards between the village and the little 
stream, which was the only place in which 
clear water could be found, and in this and 
other ways we had exhausted all our present 
means of usefulness. Not an ounce of food 
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had arrived, and this was now the most crying 
necessity. I therefore determined to act on 
my own responsibility. With a couple of pack- 
mules and a driver Joseph and I returned to 
Estella. 

On the way we met several parties of soldiers 
bringing in prisoners : others were occupied in 
searching for the dead and wounded amongst 
the vines and in the standing crops. 

Nothing could possibly show the spirit which 
animates the Carlists better than one circum- 
stance which I noted this day. Many children 
were engaged in collecting unexploded shells 
and rifle cartridges. Judging from experience 
in other countries, it might be imagined that 
these were to be kept and sold to tourists as 
souvenirs of the battle ; but here this was not 
at all the case. These shells were taken to 
the artillery dep6t at Estella, and offered as a 
gift, to be used against the Republicans, and 
the rifle cartridges were given to any Carlist 
soldier whose cartouch-pouch might be empty. 
As both armies employ weapons of the same 
pattern, captured ammunition was very valu- 
able. 

Having reached Estella, I purchased bread 
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and wine enongH for two hundred men ; and 
with this my indefatigable servant again started 
for Abarzuza at seven o'clock, where, aided by 
a couple of assistants, he was able to give some 
refreshment to every wounded Republican who 
was capable of taking it, and he remained 
throughout the night in attendance on the 
poor fellows. 

I would have willingly gone back with him, 
— in fact, I felt almost ashamed of myself for 
not doing so, — but I was literally au bout ,de 
mes forces. 

EstcUa was in high revel this evening. A 
band was playing in front of General Dorre- 
garay's head-quarters ; people were dancing 
and singing ; and when it was quite dark the 
discharge of squibs and rockets was so frequent 
as almost to lead one to suppose that the enemy 
had returned to the attack. The troops, too, 
in the playful and reckless manner which dis- 
tinguishes Spanish soldiers, not content with 
real fighting, were having a sham fight on 
their own account, and as a number of them 
were storming a neighbouring hill, the bullets 
flew about in such a dangerous manner — some 
of them even passing through the Plaza in 
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front of the hotel — ^that some prudent oflScers 
ordered the *^ cease fire" to be sounded. 

An hour later I walked on to Irache with 
the Count de Maximy, of the 2nd Battalion 
of Navarre, who wished to see a wounded 
servant. I also found two or three other 
patients who had been specially recommended 
to me during the day. M. de Vemoux, too, 
was there, in a wretchedly rheumatic state, 
with his legs twice their natural size. He had 
dropped down on the second day of the battle. 
It was almost dark, and an Italian priest was 
engaged in performing the burial service in 
the little cemetery that had been recently formed 
close to the wall of the monastery. A long 
trench, with a number of freshly-turned patches 
of earth in it, proved that funerals were then 
of frequent occurrence. The body, wrapped in 
a sheet, was placed in this grave, a few inches 
of earth were shovelled over it, and, without 
mourners, another Carlist was hidden from 
mortal eyes. 

Later I assisted to carry to their beds between 
twenty and thirty wounded Republicans, who 
were brought in on bullock-carts. Whatever 
they may be when valid, the wounded are 
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generally friendly towards each other, no matter 
what their party may be. The Spaniards — 
even the private soldiers — are always talking 
politics, but they do this in a conciliatory way, 
and without grievous oflFence to their respective 
sensibilities. 

This long day was brought to a close, as far 
as I was concerned, by SeRor Barenna and 
Senor Guillen coming to my room, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, and we then supped 
together. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

KETUKN OF THE FUGITIVES SENTENCE ON THE 

PRISONERS ARRIVAL OF DON CARLOS AND 

DONA MARGARITA AT ESTELLA. 

One to destroy is murder by the law, 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name, 
War's glorious art, and giye§ immortal fame. 

Young. 

Monday (June 29th). — At an early hour 
I walked into Estella. The breakfast at 
the fonda was, as usual, a regular scramble, 
but it was decidedly amusing. The ladies 
again enlivened us with their presence, and 
I was well off, as they took me under their 
special protection. I was put at the head of 
the table with a huona Nina — certainly the 
prettiest girl I have seen in Spain — on one 
side of me, and the doctor s wife on the other. 
They took great care of me, and I found it 
hard to keep pace with their hospitality. These 
ladies had witnessed the whole of the battle 
from the top of a mountain to which they had 
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retreated. The Marquis de Castrillo, whom 
I had remarked on the Saturday acting with 
the greatest bravery, Prince de Pinatelli, who 
preferred to do trooper's work rather than do 
ornamental duty in the body-guard of. Don 
Carlos, two doctors, and a few others, com- 
posed our party. Every one was very gay, 
and all the incidents of the battle were de- 
scribed. 

In the evening great preparations were made 
for the reception of Don Carlos and the Dona 
Margarita, but their arrival was postponed. 

The next day began badly. As I was dress- 
ing, about six o'clock, in my room at Irache, a 
column of three battalions and a small detach- 
ment of cavalry, with bands, came down the 
mountain, and halted in front of my window ; 
a poor prisoner was then shot and buried. I 
believe the charge against him was for having 
deserted from the Carlists, and he was found 
serving with the Republicans. 

After a very lively dejeHner at noon, Mag- 
giolo, Cassani, De Maximy, Mr. Vizetelly, and 
Captain Menteith, who had just arrived at 
head-quarters, and one or two other gentlemen, 
met in my room. Joseph was actually able to 
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discover a bucket full of fresh lemon-juice, 
water, sugar, and ice. The day being very hot, 
we regaled ourselves with this harmless beve- 
rage, whilst a very lively discussion took place 
on the events connected with the late battle, 
which was cleverly illustrated by Mr. Vizetelly 
on the whitewashed wall of the room. 

Had the Republicans succeeded in forcing a 
passage to Estella at the end of the preceding 
week, they would have been surprised at its 
desolate and empty condition. All persons 
who were not actually engaged in the defence, 
or in providing for the wants of the defenders, 
had fled, or were upon the mountains acting as 
spectators of the fray. Many of the poorest 
inhabitants had left with all their possessions — 
consisting, perhaps, of a bedstead and bedding, 
a table, two or three chairs, and pots and pans 
— packed on the backs of a couple of mules. 
Shops were denuded of their contents — not 
even a cigarette could be found — the shutters 
were closed, and all business had ceased. Food 
and wine had been carried away, and at the 
fondas^ posadaSy and ventas^ which were left 
open, the bill of fare and the variety of liquids 
were limited to absolute necessaries. Even 
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curtains and linen had vanished, and scarcely 
anything was left that could afford sustenance 
or comfort to the invaders. In the daytime a 
few anxious faces might have been seen in the 
doorways and windows, for some people were 
compelled by circumstances to remain at home ; 
and each night brought back troops and a host 
of people, who lodged themselves as best they 
could, mutually congratulating each other that 
Estella still existed. 

What a change had taken place since the 
previous Sunday morning, when it was known 
that Marshal Concha had been killed and his 
army was in full retreat ! For three days the 
trains of pedestrians, baggage - mules, and 
charettes drawn by oxen, on the different 
roads, especially on those leading from Las 
Amescoas, were continuous. The wonder is 
how so much could have been removed in so 
short a time. But food and furniture were not 
the most precious objects thus transported. 
Often peeping out of the large basket pan- 
niers, or from the cocoa-nut matting sacks 
hanging across a mule, might be seen a 
blooming family of young children, looking 
none the worse for a change of air. Buxom 
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matrons and pretty girls jumped down from 
their perches on the backs of mules, where 
their penates were concealed, into the arms of 
men whose generally unkempt appearance and 
powder-stained hands indicated the work in 
which they had been engaged. Aged men 
and women, on piles of bedding, were carried 
in bullock-waggons. All looked happy, except 
a few, in whose homes the last few days had 
caused gaps that could never again be filled. 

Las Amescoas is a district which lies 
amongst the mountains, above the battle-field 
of Abarzuza. Within it are seven or eight 
small villages, and it was here that hundreds 
of refugees found shelter during the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th of June. All the houses were 
crowded, household furniture of every kind 
and description was scattered about, and herds 
of cattle and a very large number of mules 
covered the waste lands. From the highest 
points in the neighbourhood the battle could 
be watched, and many an anxious eye was 
fixed on the plateau of Muro on the last event- 
ful day. 

Now Estella was again overflowing with 
life. Every house was crowded from the cellar 

s 
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to the roof. The narrow streets resounded 
with shouts and the movement of troops. 
Bugle-calls thrilled the ear, almost without 
cessation, during the day, and when these 
recommenced, at 5 a.m., from every door 
streamed forth soldiers who had been huddled 
together in the attics and passages, and even 
on the staircases, and mides and horses 
walked out from their stables on the base- 
ment. 

On the Monday night one hundred and 
ninety-two prisoners, taken in the neighbour- 
hood of Abarzuza on the 27th, were con- 
demned by a council of war to be shot as 
incendiaries and assassins. The people in the 
ruined villages clamoured for their execution ; 
and there is no doubt that, if they had not 
been well guarded, the public would have 
taken the law into their own hands. Scarcely 
any one could be found who did not approve 
this sentence. (I am glad to say that amongst 
the exceptions were some of my French friends, 
who declared tliat notliing would induce them 
to stay another day in the Carlist army if such 
a butchery were perpetrated.) 

It was useless to attempt argument, and 



\ 
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equally so to speak of the impression that 
would be created throughout Europe if such 
wholesale murders were committed. No person 
would admit that these unfortunate soldiers 
might be guiltless, or that, if they had bom- 
barded and set fire to the villages, they were 
only acting under orders which they were 
compelled to obey. Even at head-quarters 
it was generally asserted that the whole number 
would be shot. Thank God, such a cruel 
massacre was averted ! 

I can bear testimony to the fact that 
Carlos is of a most humane disposition, and he 
has always been averse to the carrying out of 
the extreme sentence of military law. Often, 
against the advice of his generals, he has inter- 
posed to save life. There were many persons, 
therefore, who were anxious that these prisoners 
should be executed before his arrival. A com- 
mutation of the sentence was received at the 
last moment, whilst the poor fellows were 
being confessed by the priests, and, instead of 
192 men being ruthlessly butchered in cold 
blood, thirteen were selected for death, namely, 
a captain, a sergeant-major, two corporals, and 
nine privates. Against these, it is said, there 
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were specific charges that could be supported 
by evidence. It is reported that Don Carlos 
sent a messenger to stay execution even in the 
case of these thirteen men, but he arrived too 
late. 

Marshal Concha had declared war, without 
quarter and without pity, against the Carlists.; 
and General Dorregaray had accepted this 
challenge. Such a position is intelligible, but 
if adopted, neither army has the right to make 
prisoners. Sword, rifle, and bayonet should 
do their bloody work on the field of battle, 
and no prisoners should be captured in order 
to be shot down in cold blood some davs after- 
wards. Whilst regretting the horror of such a 
state of things, it admits at least of some 
excuse ; but to keep a large body of soldiers 
for three days, and then dcHberately to shoot 
them, is incomprehensible barbarity, to say 
nothing about blundering policy. I have never 
before met with such a desire for vengeance as 
was expressed on this occasion, and, had it not 
been restrained, the victory would liave been 
sullied by a most foul crime, and the Carlist 
cause would have suffered in a loss of its 
adherents throughout Europe. Victors can 
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afford to be magnanimous, but, unfortunately 
for Spain, those to whom she entrusts her des" 
tinies are not in the* habit of cultivating this 
virtue. 

A Prussian named Schmidt was also shot, 
under the accusation of being a spy. I do not 
intend to defend this act, but as I was at 
EstcUa when he was executed, and heard a 
great deal about his particular case, I cannot 
avoid making a few remarks uj^on it. Herr 
Schmidt was taken prisoner, together with 
several Republicans, in a village that had been 
set on fire by the enemy, and was still in 
flames. He said he was the correspondent of 
a German newspaper, and his papers, I believe, 
proved him to be a Prussian officer. It was a 
decided blunder to shoot Herr Schmidt, but I 
cannot be surprised that the extreme sentence 
to which he was condemned was carried out. 
There was not a single circumstance in his 
favour to lessen the impression that he was 
aiding and abetting the Republicans. 

I have seen Germans employed in the most 
secret and equivocal duties in the interests of 
their Government, and I can but express my 
admiration for the talent and energy they dis- 
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play, but their friends have no right to be asto- 
nished if their activity should occasionally lead 
ihem into difficulties, or even to loss of life. It 
is not necessary for me to specify in detail any 
particular example of such workers as those to 
whom I allude ; were I to do so, I should only 
mark them out to the disagreeable attentioncr 
of intelligent police-officers, and perhaps to the 
fury of unintelligent mobs. 

I repeat it was a decided blunder to shoot 
Herr Schmidt, and I felt the greatest com- 
passion for him ; but I cannot understand why 
any one should think that tliis act called for 
Prussian interference, as was at first suggested. 
Let it be admitted that he was not a spy, 
but that he was fulfilling his duties as a news- 
paper correspondent. In any war a man acting 
in this capacity must incur certain risks, but 
more especially in a civil war, like that in 
Spain. It was not pretended that Herr Schmidt 
had any authorized mission from his Govern- 
ment ; there was nothing, then, to remove him 
from the category to which I myself belonged. 
Had I been taken prisoner and shot, I hope 
there would have been some whose sorrow and 
indignation would have been excited by my 
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death, but I cannot think there would have 
been any reason for the British Government 
to interfere and demand an indemnity for the 
loss of a subject, who, in going amongst the 
Carlists without other authority tlian his own 
inclination, had taken upon himself the entire 
responsibility of his acts and their results. 

Great preparations had been made on the 
Monday for the reception of Don Carlos and 
the Dona Margarita, although there were dis- 
appointing rumours that the latter would be 
unable to accompany her husband. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon two or three 
battalions, with their bands, were on duty in 
the Plaza and its approaches, the priests and 
municipal authorities were at the door of the 
church, staff officers stood ready to mount, and 
all the balconies were filled. Then an officer 
galloped down the road, and said the King 
was coming; the bells were set ringing, 
and everybody was on the alert. General 
Dorregaray and his staff had gone out to meet 
Don Carlos, and at Abarzuza the general 
explained the details of the battle. The 
villagers, amidst the ruins of their houses, 
gave a most enthusiastic welcome, and 
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slioutcd, ^^Long live the King! Death to 
the prisoners ! " 

There was great disappointment when it 
was ascertained that Don Carlos was not 
coming any furtlier that day. The troops 
were dismissed, draperies were taken in, 
priests and civic authorities retired, and the 
crowd dispersed. At eight o'clock it was said 
that the royal cortege was approaching, and 
there was a repetition of the same farce as had 
been before enacted. Soon after nine o'clock 
it was authoritatively announced that the 
King would sleep at Moez, and there await the 
Queen, who was to leave Alsasua in the morn- 
ing. The latter part of this announcement 
consoled peoj)le for their previous disappoint- 
ment. 

The next night, at eight o'clock, they really 
did arrive. Tliey had driven to Lorca, where 
they mounted two pure white Andalusian 
chargers, and thence they entered the town by 
the Pampeluna road. The scene presented 
was most picturesque and original, as the pro- 
cession wound its way through the narrow 
streets between the rows of irregular and over- 
hanging houses, every window in which 
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formed a frame to a cluster of eager faces. 
From the balconies hung a profusion of 
drapery, most of which was of a very homely 
description, but the general eflfect was good. 
There were a few hangings of crimson silk and 
old tapestry, and some of different coloured 
stuffs ; and in front of many houses were lace 
and muslin curtains, but the greater number 
were hung with plain white muslin and open- 
work counterpanes. In addition to these 
almost every balcony had one or more upright 
2)oles attached to it, with a lantern on the top, 
and the irregularity of these lights had a Ycry 
peculiar effect. Don Carlos was dressed in the 
uniform of a general, and both he and Dona 
Margarita wore on their heads the red boina of 
Navarre. 

Before arriving at the Plaza, they descended 
from their horses, and the procession moved 
towards the church in the following order, 
amidst the wildest cheering, the clanging of 
Ijclls, and a discharge of rockets. First came 
the four giants, who belong as much to the 
history of Estella as Gog and Magog do to the 
City of London. These four eccentric figures, 
standing from fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
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were formed on light frames. The lieads and 
hands were made of the same material as the 
comical figures we are accustomed to see in 
Christmas pantomimes. One represented a 
king. He wore a wreath on his head, and 
carried a sceptre. His robes were blue. His 
queen was dressed in pink over white, and, of 
course, she held a fan. The other two giants 
were Africans, and they were as black as it is 
possible to be painted. These wore crowns of 
feathers, and their robes were as magnificent 
as those of their fairer companions. A man 
walked inside the skirts of each of these 
grotesque figures. 

They were preceded by a man in a broad- 
brimmed white hat with veil, who was ensconced 
in what was intended to represent the body of a 
donkey, and another man wore a large head, 
somewhat similar, but more hideous than those 
of the giants. These two esquires cleared the 
course with bladders attached to sticks and cords. 
Basque music, consisting of a clarionet and a 
drum, j^receded this strange party. Dancing 
up the street, in a sedate sort of way, they 
headed the procession, and posted themselves 
near the west portal of the church. Then 
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came a military band, playing the " Royal 
March," the Town Marshal, two lines of torch- 
bearers, between which were the Alcalde and 
Municipal Council, priests in their robes, 
and the two wliite chargers I have men- 
tioned. Next marched the commander of 
the Queen's Estellan body-guard, which con- 
sists of eight young ladies. She, as well as 
those under her command, and who walked 
behind the Dona Margarita, wore tightly- 
fitting black dresses with leather girdles, and 
thev had drawn swords in their hands. On 
their heads were white hoinas^ and each had a 
Marguerite as a decoration on the left breast. 
Under a wliite siUc canopy with silver poles, 
borne by four men in purple velvet mantles, 
came Don Carlos and the Dona Margarita. 
The cords and tassels suspended from the 
canopy were held by officers of the army. On 
each side was a number of torch-bearers, and 
behind followed General Dorregaray, General 
Mendiri, the Duke de la Rocca, the Count de 
Silva, the Marquis de Castrillo, Count del 
Pinar, and several other officers. 

It would be impossible to convey in words 
an accurate idea of the characteristic picture 
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which was presented as the procession ap- 
proached the church, and a flood of light 
poured from the interior through the dark 
portal. The whole square was filled with 
a moving mass of heads and waving hands and 
handkerchiefs. Vociferous shouts succeeded 
each other, and these were repeated from the 
windows. Bands were playing, the Basque 
clarionet was squeaking, rockets were explod- 
ing high in the air, a salute was fired in a 
neighbouring street, and bells were swinging 
round and round in every tower and turret. 
In the midst of all this noise and confusion the 
four giants were gravely valsing round and 
round in a circle formed by their attendant 
knights. The rigid immobility of their faces 
was irresistibly comic, and it contrasted 
strangely with the animated crowd below and 
around them, but the ludicrous element this 
afforded seemed scarcely in harmony with the 
grave demeanour of the priests and the self- 
importance of the municipal authorities. 

After five minutes spent in prayer, Don 
Carlos and the Dona Margarita, attended by 
the same order of procession, crossed the Plaza 
between lines of soldiers and entered the house 
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prepared for them. As they did so several 
persons knelt to kiss their hands. A few 
minutes later they appeared in the balcony, 
and again there was a mighty roar of many 
voices. Both seemed affected by the warmth 
of their reception, especially the Duchess, who 
was visiting Estella for the first time, and had 
not before experienced the intensity of Navarrese 
loyalty. 

Witnessing this scene, who could deny that 
Don Carlos and the Doiia Margarita were de 
facto King and Queen of Navarre ? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MASS FOR THE REPOSE OF THE SOULS OF THOSE 
WHO FELL AT ABARZUZA VISIT OF DOjf A MAR- 
GARITA TO THE HOSPITALS OF ESTELLA — GRAND 
REVIEW OF THE CARLIST ARMY. 

Then mass was sung, and prayers were said, 
And floleron requiem for the dead. 

Scott. 

The next day (July 1st), at eleven o'clock in 
the morning, a mass was performed for the 
repose of the souls of those who were killed 
during the battles of the 25th, 26th, and 27th. 
The church, which was hung with black, was 
very full. Don Carlos and the Dona Margarita, 
dressed in deep mourning, occupied places 
under a crimson canopy on the left of the 
altar. They were attended by the Countess 
Flores and the Count de Silva. Places were 
reserved for the generals and their respective 
staffs, and the ministers and officers of the 
household. 

The mid-day meal at ihcfonda to-day w^as 
more like a picnic than ever. The salle d 
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manger was already crowded with strangers 
when the usual party arrived, so Maggiolo, 
Cassani, and I, aided by Joseph, turned our 
scanty supply of furniture into an empty room 
adjoining the club-room, and here at last we 
succeeded in our purpose. Tho three ladies 
were there, Count del Pinar (Minister of tho 
Interior), Col. Auriol, Aide-de-camp of Gen, 
Dorregaray, Senor Mendiri, Aide-de-camp to 
his father, &c. 

At three o'clock. Dona Margarita, attended 
by the Countess Flores, drove in an open 
carriage to the military hospital. General 
Dorregaray, who had just received the Grand 
Cross of tho Order of St. Ferdinand, in honour 
of the battle of Abarzuza, was also in the same 
carriage, which was escorted by a detachment 
of the King's Guard, under the command of 
Captain Count Pinatilli. At the hospital tho 
Duchess was received by a guard of honour and 
the principal medical officers. I was invited by 
the Duchess to go round the hospital with her. 
There were 236 patients there, and she had 
a kind word for every one of them. 

The party afterwards went on to Irachc, 
where, at the gate of the monastery, the Dona 
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Margarita was received by Madame de Calderon, 
the Sisters of Charity, and the directors and 
medical officers of the establishment. Hero she 
was occupied until after eight o'clock in going 
from bed to bed. There were those who 
wished her to pass by the corridors in which 
203 Republican soldiers were lying, but licr 
kind heart would allow no such distinction to 
be made, and she was equally amiable and 
gracious to all. Many of these poor mangled 
enemies joined in the Carlist cry, ^'Viva la 
Reina de Espafia." 

Only once was the round of this vast hospital 
interrupted, when light refreshments were 
offered to the Duchess and those who were 
with her, and a party of young girls placed 
behind a curtain sang some complimentary 
verses in her honour. During the afternoon 
Don Carlos arrived, and ^e also visited all the 
wards, and it was evident that his sympathies 
with regard to the sufferers were in unison with 
those of his wife. It would be impossible to be 
more gentle and kind than he showed himself 
towards all the wounded, without reference to 
the army to which they belonged. The Dona 
Margarita thus passed five houra in visiting 
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730 victims of the war. At Irache five died 
whilst she was in the wards. 

A (jamin of fourteen years amused some 
of the party. An ofl&cer asked him how he was 
wounded. He replied, ^^ A negro (the Repub- 
licans are called negroes) " gave me a thrust 
with a bayonet." — ^^And what did you do 
then ? " — ^' I gave him another; and then, as he 
was lying on the ground, he asked me for some 
water." — ^^ And did you give him some?" — 
^^ No, I stuck my bayonet into him again.'' 
These are the amenities of modern warfare ! 

Before leaving the monastery, the Dona Mar- 
garita presented me to Don Carlos. I was sur- 
prised to meet M. Bourgade and Mr. De la 
Poer here ; they had arrived from France on 
the previous night. 

On Thursday (July 2nd) I breakfasted at 
noon with De la Poer, and afterwards cantered 
over to Irache. The Republicans having 
requested that their wounded might be sent 
back to them, the Carlists acceded to their 
desire. To-day Dr. Landa came, with a num- 
ber of carts, and removed 197 of them, leaving 
forty-nine of the worst cases. Dona Margarita 
was very much opposed to this removal, rightly 
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believing that it must be injurious to men who 
had already suflFered so much, and that quite 
recently. She told Dr. Landa that he might 
say, on his return, that all the wounded men of 
the army to which he belonged who remained 
at Irache would be as well treated as if they 
were Carlists.* 

On the evening of the same day a review 
was held of the troops engaged in the last 
battle. Colonel Auriol, in the kindest manner, 
gave me a first-rate mount, and I was thus 
able to join the staff and assist in this very 
interesting event. 

Between five and six o'clock Don Carlos 
and Dona Margarita loft their house in the 
Plaza, which is now honoured with the name 
of " the Palace." Don Carlos, who was dressed 
in the uniform of a general, with the order of 

* Two or three weeks afterwards 1 was astonished to read 
a telegram, in the columns of the Times, to the effect that 
this convoy of invalids had been stopped by Carlists and 
barbarously treated, and that Dr. Landa had been left on the 
road after having been stripped of his clothes and wounded. 
This story I considered so improbable, that I immediately 
"wrote off to know the truth, and I was informed by Dr. 
Landa himself that, on the contrary, he, and the wounded 
in his charge, had been treated with kind consideration. 
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the Golden Fleece suspended to his neck, 
mounted a fine iron-grey charger; and his wife, 
who is an accomplished horsewoman, rode a jet 
black Andalusian. They were followed by 
the Countess Flores, who, like the Duchess, 
wore a plain black habit, and a scarlet boiiia 
placed jauntily on the side of the head ; Generals 
Dorregaray, Argonz, Larramendiandlturmendi, 
Duke de la Rocca, Brigadier Alvarez, Count de 
Silva, Colonel Auriol, and a number of other 
officers. Through a multitude of cheering 
people and clouds of dust we rode through 
Irache and on to the lower slopes of Monte 
Jurra. 

Here, in eight or nine long parallel lines, 
twenty-seven battalions of infantry were drawn 
up, with six batteries of mountain artillery on 
the left and a small body of cavalry in rear. 
General Mendiri, the newly created Count of 
Abarzuza, here received his King and Queen, 
and the brigadiers and colonels commanding 
regiments galloped off to take up their respective 
posts. 

No better spot could have been selected for 
this review, although, being on the slope of a 
mountain, where the ground is furrowed with 
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small watercourses, half concealed by thick 
tufts of heather, it is not well adapted, accord- 
ing to English notions, for a march past. But 
this was no show parade of brilliant uniforms 
laced with gold and silver and shining helmets 
and waving feathers : 18,000 men, engaged in a 
sanguinary and, unfortunately, fratricidal war, 
were here drawn up, after one of the most 
important battles of the campaign, to be in- 
spected by those wliom they regard as their 
rightful King and Queen, whatever the rest of 
Europe may say to the contrary. With the 
exception of some of the Navarrese regiments, 
which were clothed in coarse grey cotton tunics 
and trousers, the latter with a scarlet stripe, 
few of the regiments could pretend to any 
uniform, and consequently, perhaps, they might 
have excited some derision in Hyde Park or at 
Longchamps, on the Prater or at Potsdam. 
But no one who had seen them on the preceding 
Saturday, tenaciously defending their positions, 
and making charge after charge with the 
bayonet upon the well-trained troops who more 
than doubled them in numbers, could feel any- 
thing but admiration for their courage and 
gallantry. 
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There were reasons, too, why no more 
appropriate place could have been selected for 
this review, notwithstanding that the authori- 
ties at the Horse Guards would be inexpressibly 
shocked if any one were rash enough to suggest 
a similar parade-ground for a review — and one 
might be found in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Here, at tlie foot of Monte Jurra, which not 
long before had been the scene of a great battle, 
the view embraced not only Estella and its 
surrounding rocky peaks, but also the two 
extreme points of the recent battle-field — Villa-^ 
tuerta, where it commenced on the 25th of 
June, and Pena-Muro, where it finished on the 
27th. As far as the eye could reach were 
ranges of mountains, contrasting the soft 
rounded lines and hazy beauty in which Claude 
de Lorraine so delighted with the perpendicular 
cliffs and bare rugged rocks prefeiTod by Sal- 
vator Rosa. In the foreground was the magni- 
ficent monastery of Irache, backed by fruitful 
gardens, standing on a terrace above the 
valley watered by the little river Arga, and 
which was then rich with yellow grain 
already beginning to fall before the sickle. 
Over its liighest tower was floating the white 
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flag crossed with red, the only object which on 
that day seemed to recall the full harvest that 
death was reaping in the internecine straggle 
which was, and still is, desolating the northern 
provinces of beautiful Spain. 

As Don Carlos and the Duchess rode down 
the lines, followed by the staff, each regiment 
in succession presented arms, and the bands 
played the Royal March. Each battalion, 
when it had been inspected, gave a ringing 
cheer of ''Viva el Rey! Viva la Reina de 
Espana ! " Occasionally Don Carlos stopped to 
speak to officers whose regiments had specially 
distinguished themselves. 

But not the least interesting and picturesque 
feature of the review was the crowd of people 
who had gathered from Estella and all the 
country side. There were no brilliant equipages, 
or Amazons with attendant cavaliers, all known 
to the world of fashion ; but there were thou- 
sands of peasants — elderly men and women 
who were actors in the last Carlist war ; men 
astride of mules, with their wives and daughters 
seated behind them on the crupper; parish 
priests ; labourers who had left the fields and 
came cantering up, two at a time, on the same 
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horse or mule, and hundreds of pretty girls and 
children. There were few young men in the 
crowd ; these were mostly in the ranks. As 
their King and Queen rode from line to line, 
and cantered round the flanks of the battalions, 
this loyal multitude moved too, and they never 
lost an opportunity to get as close to them as 
possible, whilst cheers rang through the air and 
were echoed back by the rocks of Monte Jurra, 
and fans and handkerchiefs were waved in the 
wildest manner. People had come from the 
villages round Pampeluna, and even from 
Elizondo and places sixty or seventy miles 
distant, simply to see their acknowledged 
sovereigns. 

As a tribute of gallantry to the Dona Mar- 
garita, every man in her ownNavarrese regiment 
wore in his hoina a bunch of the flower whose 
name she bears. Another noticeable fact was 
that the hoina was the only headdress worn. 
It is common to the whole army, from Don 
Carlos in his general's uniform to the private 
soldier in his rough peasant's clothes and 
sandals, with the badge of the Sacred Heart 
embroidered on his left breast. 

It was nearly eight o'clock before the in- 
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spection was concluded. Don Carlos and his 
wife, followed by the staff, then placed them- 
, selves in a convenient position near the right 
of the first line, and the whole army marched 
past. The modest force of artillery came first, 
then the infantry in fours ; and as soon as they 
had passed the saluting point they wheeled 
and took the direction of their respective 
quarters, which, in most cases, meant the 
mountain side, under the open canopy of heaven. 
Each company cheered as it passed, and as 
they moved down the hill they could be heard 
singing hymns to the Virgin. 

So much has been written relative to the 
appearance and drill of the Carlist army, that 
it is unnecessary again to criticize either the 
one or the other. A drill-sergeant or a British 
volunteer might condemn the majority of them 
for their brigandish aspect and want of pre- 
cision, but no person who has any experience 
of European armies, and no officer who has 
seen the manner in which they fight, or has 
had opportunities to appreciate their courage 
and endurance, would wish to command finer 
troops. 

When the march past was over, the man and 
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woman, the expression of whose slightest desire 
had power to move them all, slowly rode back 
to Estella, accompanied by a dense crowd of 
people, who almost ran under the horses, so 
anxious were they to obtain a glance of, or a smile 
from, the amiable Dona Margarita. The streets 
of Estella were illuminated in the same primi- 
tive fashion which had prevailed every night 
that week, and the narrow Calle Mayor pre- 
sented a most picturesque and original appear- 
ance. 

Between nine and ten o'clock Maggiolo, 
Cassani, and I, in company with the colonel 
and several officers of the famous regiment of 
Durango, dined together, in the usual scramb- 
ling manner, at the fonda. 

The next morning at seven I left for Pam- 
peluna, where I arrived at one o'clock ; and on 
the following day, with six relays of mules, I 
reached St. Jean de Luz in twelve hours. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

LA CARIDAD. 

Bat all too loDg, through seas unknown and dark, 

(With Spenser's parable I close my tale), 
By shole and rock hath steer'd my venturous bark ; 

And landward now I drive before the gale. 
And now the blue and distant shore I hail, 

And nearer now I see the port expand ; 
And now I gladly furl my weary sail, 

And, as the prow light touches on the strand, 
I strike my Eed Cross flag, and bind my skiff to land. 

Scott. 

The following short chapter embodies a letter 
which I wrote to a distinguished personage who 
has more than once honoured me by asking 
my opinion on the work of the Caridad. 

No system of hospitals in time of wax can be 
complete which does not provide for the con- 
tingency of temporary reverses or absolute 
defeat, as well as victory. The Caridad ^must 
inevitably fail under the latter. It has two 
directors (for both of whom I entertain great 
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personal esteem) — one of its personnel^ another 
of its materiel. On the raising of the siege of 
Bilbao the former was at Irache, whilst the 
latter was amongst the Republicans at Santurce. 
The work suflfered in consequence of this sepa- 
ration. 

Then followed the evacuation of the wounded 
from Santurce by sea to St. Jean de Luz, and 
over French tenitory to Lesaca, and subse- 
quently a second removal, which caused even 
more trouble, as well as a great outlay of 
money, to say nothing of the injury done to 
the patients. 

Wounded men should be carried no further 
than is absolutely necessary from tlie spot 
where they happen to be found. The Con- 
vention of Geneva was framed, in a great 
measure, with this view ; and although the 
society called La Caridad has raised a flag 
of its own, both Marshal Serrano and Marshal 
Concha, in the case of the Santurce hospitals, 
showed a willingness to place them in the 
same category as the hospitals under the 
Red Cross. Marshal Serrano had small red- 
cross flags placed round the village of Santurce, 
and within these all the ground, the buildings 
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upon it, the sick and wounded, and the per- 
sonnel and materiel of the hospitals, were 
ordered to be considered as neutral. Later, 
when M. Bourgade decided to move the estab- 
lishment. Marshal Concha sanctioned the 
removal of the whole without exception. 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat in detail 
all the difficulties which attended this evacua- 
tion — troubles which were not confined to Spain, 
but extended to France. 

My chief object in hastening to Estella when 
I saw that a battle was imminent, was this : it 
was evident to me that, if the Republicans 
should gain a victor}^, the vast hospital of 
Irache would be placed in an exactly similar 
position to that which Santurce had occupied ; 
and, in such a case, I should be able to make 
myself useful, for the simple reason that I was 
known to the principal members of the Spanish 
Red Cross Society and of the Caridad, and liad 
already given proofs of my impartiality. 

It happened, however, that the hospital of 
Irache, owing to the Carlist victory of Abarzuza- 
Estella, did not become dependent on the good- 
will of the Republican leaders ; but, had it been 
otherwise, I have no hesitation in asserting that 
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the Caridad establishment would have passed, 
by an easy transition, under the Geneva flag, 
and it would have found nothing in the change 
incompatible with the desires of those members 
of the Caridad who only consider the welfare 
and advantage of the victims of the war. 

It is also my opinion that this society, by 
bringing its hospitals under one central and 
too absolute control, increases the expense of 
maintenance, whilst at the same time the in- 
valids suffer from the system of centralization. 
Were the hospitals smaller and more numerous, 
a greater number of doctors might be required, 
but an enormous saving would be effected in 
the items for transport of men and material. 
Economy would be rendered easier, and the 
interests of the patients would receive more 
consideration. It should be the duty of one or 
more inspectors to visit these hospitals, and to 
keep them, as far as possible, en rapport with 
each other and the chief direction. 

But I wish to avoid being misunderstood on 
this subject of inspectors. Each hospital should 
have its staff complete, for in time of war it is 
impossible that one director can superintend 
hospitals often separated from each other by 
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many leagues, and perhaps, as was the case 
at Santurce and Irache, involving a journey 
over neutral territory and a sea voyage. Each 
hospital director should be allowed the fullest 
independence, and no person should be placed 
at the head of an establishment if he is not 
qualified to bear the entire responsibility in 
defeat as well as in victory. The latter is 
comparatively easy ; but the former necessitates 
the exercise not only of common sense, but of 
great tact and extraordinary powers of con- 
ciliation. 

Considerable personal experience has led me 
to insist strongly on this one point, namely the 
freedom and latitude which should be granted 
to all who are considered worthy to undertake 
the management of a hospital under any flag 
that is recognized as neutral. 

The present war in Spain is probably the 
only civil war, with the exception of the last 
war in America, in which neutral hospital 
flags have had a chance of recognition. Though 
a member of the British National Society for 
Aid to the Sick and Wounded in War, I have 
no prejudices in favour of the Red Cross suflSl- 
ciently strong to blind me to the defects of the 
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system it represents. I recognize all the good 
of which the Caridad is capable, and of which 
it has afforded so many proofs ; but I cannot 
admit that the Red Cross Society of Madrid is 
not equally able and willing to do its uttermost 
for the wounded, without regard to the party 
to which they belong. The names of the 
members of the Madrid Society are a sufficient 
guarantee of this, and I believe it would be 
impossible to find a more loyal and devoted 
representative than Dr. Nicasio Landa, the 
delegate of the Society at . the head-quarters of 
the commander-in-chief of the Republican 
army. 

In conclusion, then, I cannot admit the pro- 
priety or possibility of maintaining two or 
more neutral flags to cover hospitals and 
ambulances in time of war ; an,d I consider 
that the one flag which has enlisted the sym- 
pathies of the whole of Em^ope is the only 
one that can exist as the emblem of neu- 
tralitv. 

As it is always optional for a j^rivate society 
to direct its funds in any channel it may pre- 
fer, the Caridad has a large field open to it ; 
but it is too exclusive ever to receive the recosr- 
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nition of Europe, and it misleads the ignorant 
by leading them to suppose that in Spain 
there exists no such thing as unity of sym- 
pathy and sentiment, even for the victims of 
war. 



THE END. 
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MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George Leigh. 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

MR. VAUGHAN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 
SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. 
Dedicated (with permission) to Sir Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 
Lysaght, Author of ** Building upon Sand." 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street. Stracd. 
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T^EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education Forty 

-^^ Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 8vo., 59. 
cloth. 

TW^O FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen, 

-^^ 2 vols., 2 IS. 

■p^ORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 78. 6d. 

T^OT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 
-^^ Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ONE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ONLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth Hindley^ 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

rkVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, Author 
^^ of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"DENELOPFS WEB: a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 vols., 
21S. 

PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or. Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown Svo., (uniform with "The Mistress ot 
Langdale HaU'O* with 14 illustrations by Wallis Mackay. 
Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

"It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming f\in and 
comic delineation— a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. 
Boucicault, and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have 
read and laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, 
but our interest has been too strorg for our shame. Readers may do 
worse than surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From 
title-page to colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it- -it 
is * prodigious. ' " — British Quarterly Review . 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
"Tom Delany." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•• A well-told, natural, and wholesome story." — Standard, 
••No one can deny merit to the writer." — Saturday Review, 

T> UPERT REDMOND : A Tale of Englaiid, Ireland, 
-" and America. By Walter Sims Southwell. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street- Strand. 
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CAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee Benedict, 
^ Author of " Miss Dorothy's. Charge." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

From the Spectator, July 24th : — * ' A new and powerful novelist has arisen 
. . . We rejoice to recognise a new novelist of real genius, who knows and 
depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastering passions of 
the human heart ... It is seldom that we rise from the perusal of a story 
with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. Hickes Bryant. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

Weftminstar Reylew : — " 'Self-United' has many merits of no ordinary 
kind . . . The style is excellent, the conversation bright and natural, the 
plot good, and the interest well sustained up to the last moment." 

QHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. S. G. 
Canning. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Pen rice, i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CPOILT LIVES. ByMRS. Raper. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of "The Curate's Disciplme," "The Love that Lived," "Meg,*' 
etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A book that should be read." — Atkg/ueum, 

QONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

OQUIRE HARRINGTON^S SECRET. By George 
*^ W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STANLEY MEREDITH: a Tale. By "Sabina." 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet Bells 
Jangled." Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN,M.P., 
a Story of Home Rule ; and THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

nPHE BARONETS CROSS. By Mary Meeke, 
-*- Author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sunshine." 
2 vols., 2 IS. 

''PHE BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex- 
-*- Subaltern, i vol, 7s. 6d. 

THE D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

rPHE HEIR OF REDDESMONT. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'^PHE INSIDIOUS THIEF: a Tale for Humble 
-*- Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo., 5s. Second 
Edition. 

'THE LOVE THAT LIVED. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
-■- of " The Curate's Discipline," "J"st a Woman," " Woman's 
Wrong," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"Three volumes which most people will prefer not to leave till they have 
fead the last page of the third volume." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

" One of the most thoroughly wholesome novels we have read for some 
time." —Scotsman. 

THE MAGIC OF LOVE. By Mrs. Fprrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
*• A very amusing novel." — Scotsman. 

THE MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD. By Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL: a 
Romance of the West Riding. By RoSA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontispiece 
and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

• • The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake 
of both author and publisher we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review. 

THE SECRET OF TWO HOUSES. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

THE SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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THE SHADOW OF ERKSDALE. By Bourton 
Marshall. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 

^rHE STAR OF HOPE, and other Tales. By Victoria 
A Stewart. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SURGEON'S SECRET. By Sydney Mostyn, 
Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

" A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book."— John Bull. 

'PHE THORNTONS OF THORNBURY. By Mrs. 
-*- Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'^PHE TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S 
-*- FLIGHT. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." 
I OS. 6d. 

'^PHE WIDOW UNiM ASKED; or, the Firebrand in 
-■- the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

rpHE YOUTH OF THE PERIOD. By J. F. Shaw 
JL Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Cr. 8vo.,7s. 6d. 

''PIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, ''Life's a Feast." By 
-■- Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol., crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

rpoO FAIR TO GO FREE. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
'pOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*'A very pleasing story very prettily told."- Afbrw/w^/Vj/. 

''POM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, Author of 
-*- " Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•' A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard, 
" There is not a dull page in the \>oo\i^'— Scotsman. 

rpOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. . 

'yOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

'^PWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary Lovett-Cameron. 
-■- 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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T'WIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank Lee 
-■- Benedict, Author of" St Simon's Niece/ " Miss Doro- 
thy's Charge," etc 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
21s. 

" It is by someone who has caught her (Baroness Tautphoeus') gift of 
telling a charming story in the boldest manner, and of forcing us to take 
an interest in her characters, which writers, far better from a Oterary point 
of view, can never approach." — Athenaum, 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 
BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TINDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton. a 

^ vols., 2 IS. 

TV^AGES: a Story in Three Books. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. Despard, 
* ' Author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"WEBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 
^* II. Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol.. Crown 
8vo., I OS. 6d. 

Ty^EIMAR'S TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
** 3 vols.,3is. 6d. 

T^HO CAN TELL? By A Mere Hazard. Crown 
^* 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 

^* 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

"This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. ... A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 

WOMAN»S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons. 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. 

YE OUTSIDE FOOLS 1 A Legend of Capel Court. 
By Erasmus Pinto, Insider and Jobber. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

YE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National Betting 
Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. In 
striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 
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ROBA DITALIA; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo, price 30s. 

THE EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN: an 
Historical Drama. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

■pTYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. My 
Impressions of the Mother Country, ihe Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL 8vo. Handsomely bound. Price 

I2S. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 
Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydro- 
phobia and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By 
the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 
History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the 
Crusades, and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister- 
at-Law. In Wrapper, price is. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN ON HER RETIRE- 
MENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her Majesty's 
most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. In 
Illustrated Cover, price is. 

THE TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS; 
comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichborne, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper, 
price 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percivm. 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 

"Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent, and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

lyrOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weakhead, 
-*-'-■- Rector of Newtown, Kent i vol, crown 8vo., 5s. 

A TRUE FLEMISH STORY. By the Author of 
-^^ "The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

nPHE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 
"^ 8vo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD; or. Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, re- 
vised, with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

^HE FALL OF MAN : An Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
-■-," Descent of Man;" being a Complete Refutation, by 
common-sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection. 
IS., sewed. 

'y HE RITUALISTS PROGRESS ; or, A Sketch of the 
-■- Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B Wildered Parishioner. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert Curtis, 
Author of " Helen," etc. Price id. 

EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Litera;ture : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, 
with an INTRODUCTION. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. Post free. 

" Entertaining."— Ptz// Mall Gazette, 

"A capital collection." — Court Cinular 

"A very readable volume. "—Daily Review, 

"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercuty, 

" Interesting and amusing." Nonconformist, 

" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 

" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle, 

" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

n^WELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series). 

-^ Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, 

of Cambridge ; in ornamental cover, price sixpence, post free, 

Samuel Tinsley^ 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. Sabiston. 
Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

THE DEATH OF iEGEUS, and other Poems. By 
W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 
Fcp. 8yo., 3s. 6d. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5 s. 

THE SOUL SPEAKS, and other Poems. By Francis 
H. Hemery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE: 
Poems. By RosA Mackenzie Kettle, Author of" The 
Mistress of Langdale HalL" New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE WITCH of NEMI, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

THE GOLDEN PATH: a Poem. By Isabella 
Stuart. 6d., sewed. 

THE REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
-■- DRAL : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, some- 
time a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the Rev. 
F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to 
the Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S SCHOOL. 
Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, and 
what came of it. 6d., sewed. 
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NOTICE,— SECOND EDITION. 

TTALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga (of The 

J- Times)y Author of ** Country Life in Piedmont," &c., &c. 2 vols., 
8vo., price 30s. 

Thid Times sajrs — " Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be welcome 
to those who care fipr an unprejudiced account of the prospects and present 
condition of the country. Most interesting volumes." 

TJNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 
Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of the 
Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford; 
Chaplain to the English, French, and German Mining Companies of 
Linaries ; and formerly Acting Chaplain to Her Majesty's Forces at 
Dover Garrison. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 305. {Second Edition.) 

The Ttmes sajrs — " These voltimes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

Tbe Satorday Bevlew says — "We can only recommend our readers to 
get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted 
with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellences." 

rkVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM AND 
^^ ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh, 
Author of "A Scamper to SebastopoL" 2 vols., large post 
8vo, 25s. 

"May be safely recommended." — World, 
"His volumes will be welcome." — Athenaum, 
• • Clever, and decidedly readable." — Scotsman. 

A MONO THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, Author 
-^^ of " Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer," 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of an 
Eventful Six Months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works of 
Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of 
" Under Pressure." Crown Svo, 6s. 
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